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DUTIES ON LINEN. 


WE have no doubt that many of our readers have already seen the letters 
which have recently been published over the signature of General Duff Green, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury, in several of the leading papers 
of the country. But the views which he presents are so clearly expressed 
and so forcibly advocated, that we are very desirous of spreading the sub- 
stance of tuem, at least, on the pages of our journal. Were they not so 
widely circulated already, we should be unwilling to erase a single paragraph. 
But under the circumstances here explained, we must be content with the 
following. The proposal to repeal the duties on flax and linen fabrics, was 
the immediate cause of this argument. The first point urged, it will be seen, 
is identically the same which we have ourselves urged in a recent number : 

“Tt may be said, and I presume it will be urged, that as Great Britain has 
so much capital invested in the manufacture, it will be for our advantage to 
furnish the raw material, in exchange for her manufactures. I know there is 
a class of political economists, who argue that England cannot buy from us 
unless we buy from her, and therefore insist that British manufactures be ad- 
mitted, at a low rate of duty—and that linens be admitted duty free. This 
may be true in theory but not in fact. If England and the United States 
were all the world, there would be much force in the argument. But the 
fact that Great Britain purchases from Russia and the North of Europe thirty- 
millions of dollars’ worth of flax, hemp, linseed and oil cake, and that Russia 
and the North of Europe refuse to take her manufactures in exchange, proves 
that if we will sell to Great Britain hemp, flax, linseed and oil cake, at as 
low rates as they pay for it elsewhere, then Great Britain will purchase from 
us, whether we take her manufactures or not. So that this argument fails 
because the hypothesis on which it rests is not true. 

But I meet this doctrine of free-trade and no duties boldly, and look it 
directly in the face, and say that that which was at one time wise and proper 
may be very unwise and improper at another, and that that policy which 1s 
wise and proper for Great Britain may be most unwise and improper for us. 

I proceed to illustrate. It is well known that I was for many years a dis- 
ciple of Adam Smith—that I advocated the policy of buying in the cheapest 
and selling in the dearest market. I was the advocate of free-trade. In 
1836, I retired from the press. I was, nevertheless, an earnest and anxious 
observer of passing events. Being withdrawn from the excitement of party 
politics, I saw that the customs involved something more than the mere 
question of revenue, and that the currency had much more effect on prices 
than the tariff. I saw that ours was the weaker part of the British system, 
an that there wds a power connected with the Bank of England, and the 
London Exchange, which transferred the effects of their overtrading and 
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speculation, causing the explosion to take place here instead of in Lon- 
don; and I spent the greater part of 1842 and 1843 in London, investi- 
gating and accumulating facts on which I could make up an opinion. [| 
found that the funding system had created a new power, by concentrating in 
the hands of a few leading bankers, who were the agents of the monarchies 
of Europe, for the sale of their securities, and of the principal fund- 
holders, to receive and reinvest their dividends. I found that these dividends, 
thus concentrated in the hands of a few individuals, and payable chiefly in 
London and Paris, were more than two hundred millions of dollars per 
annum; that the greater part of this funded debt bore an interest not ex- 
ceeding three or four per cent., and that when Mr. Jaudon went to London, 
as the agent of the Bank of the United States, with some thirty millions of 
dollars’ worth of American Securities, bearing an interest of six and seven per 
cent., these bankers, so much interested in maintaining the value of the 
funded debt of the European monarchies, saw that if he was permitted to 
establish a market for the sale of American six and seven per cents., in com- 
petition with their European three and four per cents. the holders of the 
European debt would exchange their three and four per cents for American 
six and seyen per cents.; and that the inevitable consequence would be the 
overthrow of the existing European monarchies. They therefore combined, 
and by preventing a sale, and compelling Mr. Jaudon to hypothecate his 
securities, used up and broke down the Bank of the United States. The 
war upon the credit of the States and of the Federal Government was part 
of their system. 

Until then, our merchants bought British goods on credit, and paid for 
them: in the proceeds of our agricultural labor. Then these large bankers 
revolutionized the whole machinery of commerce, and since then have levied 
heavy eontributions upon us, in the shape of interest upon their credit, profits 
upon our capital / and upon the exchanges. 

The more I examined. into this subject, the more I became satisfied that 
the real issue between the monarchies of the Old World, and the Repulican- 
ism of the New, is financial; and that instead of contending with the North 
about the tariff, it is the interest of the South to unite with the North and 
West, to sever the cord which binds us financially to the Bank of Eng- 
land. Why is it that an Englishman’s credit is worth more in New-York 
than an American’s gold? Why is it, that while the rate of interest is less 
in London than in any other part of the world, exchange upon London is 
everywhere at'a premium? — Is it not because all the rest of the world is in 
debt to London, and that the London bankers have so organized the machinery 
of commerce that every body must go to England to sell as well as to buy ? 

I boldly assert, and challenge investigation, that the South loses much more 
by placing her cotton under the control of British agents than she would 
lose if the tariff were doubled. Let me not be misunderstood. I am not 
the advocate of a high tariff. My wish is to cultivate and economize our 
resources, so that we may have, within ourselves, the means of giving profit- 
able employment to our people. My wish is to stimulate American industry, 
and economize American enterprise, by adopting that position which tends to 
strengthen most our financial position. I see in the new development of the 
hemp and flax culture, an element of great financial power, adding, as I be- 
lieve it will, in a few years, an export equal in:value to the, cotton crop— 
stimulating and aiding, as/it will do, our system of internal improvement— 
bringing into profitable culture hundreds of thousands of ‘heres of new land, 
and bringing into use many acres of Jand in the Northern and Eastern States, 
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which can no longer be cultivated for wheat because of the weevil, and the 
exhaustion of the soil. It should be borne in mind that the dividends arising 
from the funded debt of the monarchies of Europe is a tax levied upon the 
industry of her population, as the interest upon the sum expended in wars, 
and in the maintenance of armies, navies, and privileged persons, and that 
this debt may be extinguished by a revolution; while we have some seven- 
teen thousand miles of railroad now in operation—that we have some thirteen 
thousand more in progress of construction, and that a few years will more 
than double the capital thus invested; that while the European debt is con- 
suming the substance of an over-burdened people, every dollar properly 
expended on a well-located railroad may be estimated as adding ten dollars 
tu the wealth and resources of the country, and that persons having money 
to invest will see that our railroad securities are a much better and safer in- 
vestment than the credit of any trembling European monarchy. Under such 
circumstances, we may well antictpate that whether Europe be involved in a 
general war or not, large sums will be remitted to the United States for in- 
vestment, and that the consequences must be, that if the culture, of flax 
and hemp increases, as I believe it will, the increased value of property, the 
dividends on the capital invested in railroads, the product of our mines, 
the large amount of foreign capital seeking investment, and the export of 
flax, hemp, and cotton will so augment our resources as to make us financially 
independent; and yet it may be that the repeal of the duty on linen fabrics 
may so discourage the culture of flax and hemp as greatly to diminish the 
product and delay the consummation of this great object. 

Permit me to conclude,. by earnestly entreating you to consider this sub- 
ject as an enlightened American statesman, discarding theories generated in 
party prejudice, and remembering that the funding system has organized thie 
taxing power of the European monarchies, which is so concentrated in the 
hands of a few European bankers, (who are the agents of those monarchies 
for the sale of their credit, and of the principal fund-holders to receive and 
reinvest their dividends,) that they are enabled, through those governments, 
to tax directly the labor and property of the people of Europe, and that they 
have likewise so organized the machinery of credit, of commerce, and of 
currency as to impose most onerous burdens indirectly upon the people of 
this country. That this organization is a new power, originating in the pub- 
lic debt of the European governments ; that it has so increased in strength 
and consolidation, that it is stronger than the monarchies which created it ; 
that strong as it is, its vital principle consists in the power of the monarchies 
of Europe to tax their subjects, and that, therefore, being monarchical in its 
origin and in its existence, all its sympathies are monarchical and anti-repub- 
lican; that the funded debt represents the sums expended in wars, and in 
the maintenance of armies and navies and privileged persons, and has no 
value except as the pretense upon which the people of these governments 
are taxed to pay the interest; that in case of a conflict between the people 
and the monarchies of Europe, this new power will take part with the mo- 
narchies against the people, because, so long as the monarchies exist, it can 
compel the monarchies to tax the people; and it knows full well that if in 
a revolution the people prevail, there is great cause to apprehend that the 
funded debt will expire with the monarchies, and that then their organiza- 
tion, now so potent, must cease. Sympathizing then, as this potent organiza- 
tion does, with the monarchies of Europe—deeply interested as it is in 
maintaining the prestige of their governments and authority, its sympathies 
and instincts are opposed to our republican institutions, and hostile to the 
development of our energies and resources. 
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Yet, opposed and hostile « as it a it comes to us in the guise of friendship, 
acting through such of its numerous agencies as can best accomplish its pur- 
pose. Thus, when the purpose was to des stroy the Bank of the United States, 
and thus extinguish its agency in sustaining American credit, it was impos- 
sible to sell the bonds of the general government in the London market. 
Yet, that purpose being accomplished, we find that a large amount of our 
pul blic debt is held in London, and that while the bonds of many of our first 
railroad companies are forced upon the market, at a great depreciation, you are 
purchasing up, from these foreign creditors, the public aeeh, long before it is 
eh and paying them a premium of twenty-one per cent. !! Believing as | 
do, that the policy of these European bankers is to so regulate the machinery 
of eredit and of commerce, that we shall be compelled to buy more from 
England than she purchases from us, and that so far as relates to our com- 
merce with England, they deliberately make false the theory that commerce 
is a reciprocal exchange of the_products of mdustry, by so expanding or con- 
tracting credit and currency as to depreciate the value of our credit and of 
the products of our labor in the British market, as at all times to create a 
balance against us, I am rejoiced in the hope that the rapid accumulation of 
capital in the United States, in the shape of dividends and profits upon cur- 
rent investments in railroads, agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, will 
create an American, republican, financial organization, less concentrated but 
stronger than this colossal monarchical power, because its revenues will be 
yreater, more certain, and permanent. Its elements will be more diffused, 
but it will be so united in sympathy and interests, and so intimately connected 
with our credit and currency that its energies and resources can be easily 
rallied to protect us against the expansions and contractions which it is the 

policy of the London bankers to create, and which will be inflicted upon us 
so long as they are permitted to so regulate the value of our credits and 
agricultural produce as to leave a Jarge balance against us. 

In conclusion, permit me further to add, that it is said, upon what appears 
to be good authority, that the greater part of the 500,000 spindles in Ireland 
ure owned by six individuals ; that the linen manufacturers of Great Britain 
are among her most wealthy ‘and influential capitalists; that they have en- 

listed the active cobperation of the British government, and of the British 
Minister, at Washington ; that they have agents in Washington, who employ 
ihe press, and penetrate both Houses of Co ongress, They have enlisted your 
potent influence, and the Committee of Ways and Means, acting under your 
advice, have reported a bill in accordance with their wishes. Ta again appeal 
to you, as a patriot and statesman, as a citizen of a State in which hemp all 
tlax are staples, to reconsider this subject, for upon you rests the responsibility. 
[f you give the facts a careful consideration, you cannot fail to see that your 
recommendation was erroneous.’ Are you capable of seeing your error, and 
confessing it? If you are, many will rise up and call you blessed; for in 
that case the movement in the culture and manufacture of flax and hemp 
will be such as to give profitable employment to many thousands of our 
people, and will so augment our wealth and resources as greatly to aid in 
relieving us from those “periodic: al contractions and expansions of credit and 
of value, which are the consequence of the causes that I have endeavored to 


elucidate.” 


Again he says in another letter, 


“The Constitution gave to Congress the exclusive power to coin money 
and regulate the value thereof. And why? The purpose of government is 
to protect persons and property. As specie is the standard which regulates 
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the value of property, the wise men who framed the Constitution well under- 
stood the necessity of giving a fixed value to the precious metals ; and hence, 
they recognized the power to coin money and "regulate its value, as one of the 
highest attributes of sovereignty. They had denied the) right of the British 
parliament to tax the colonies, because they well knew that the power of taxa- 
tion includes the power to appropriate the products of industry. So jealous 
were they of the rights of property, that they denied to the States the power 

to regulate the value of money, and gave it expressly to Congress. It thus 
becomes the duty of Congress. not only to coin money and regul: ate its value, 

but so to regulate our intercourse with foreign nations as to prevent, as far as 
practicable, any foreign power from disturbing the values regulated by them. 
For it is preposterous to suppose that the Constitution made it the duty of 
Congress to regulate the value of money, and at the same time denied to 
Congress the power to protect the value thus regulated against the financial 
policy of foreign nations; that it gave to Congress alone ‘the power to coin 
money, and forbade the States to regulate its value, and yet left its value 
subject to the caprice, the specul: itions, or policy of foreign nations, or of their 
financial agents. If, then, it is the duty of Congress to regulate the value of 
money, and the E Curopean funding system has created a power which, acting 
through the Bank of England, can regulate the value of money by diminish- 
ing the value of our credit, and reducing the price of the products of our 
labor, 1t must be the duty of Congress to protect us, as far as it ean be done, 
against the periodical contractions and expansions of the currency, which is, 
and ever must be, the inevitable consequence of the foreign policy of the 
European funding system and its agents, 

We have no protection but through ( Congress, and Congress has no power 
to act but through the tariff. It will thus be seen that the real question in- 
volved in the tariff is not so much the protection of American industry 
against competition with the cheaper labor of Europe, as the protection of the 
value of our money against the fluctuation which is the inevitable consequence 
of a control over commercial exchanges, and the manner in which the power, 
created by the funded debt of Europe, is used to maintain at all times a com- 
mercial balance in favor of England—and while I admit that Congress has 
no power to make a tariff for the purpose of fostering or protecting one class 
of American industry at the expense of another—or for the purpose of creat- 
ing a surplus revenue, to be expended in works of internal improvements, | 
insist that it is the duty of Congress to so regulate our foreign commerce as 
to protect the value of our money, and the price of our property, and of the 
products of our labor, from the periodical contractions and expansions which 
it is the purpose and policy of the agents of the European funding system to 
create ; and which are periodic: ally produced, because their system is to buy 
at low rates when money is dear, that they may sell at high rates when 
money is cheap. 

How can Congress do this? Will Congress regulate the value of money 
if they so arrange the tariff as to greatly augment the imports of linen 
fabries 2? Will not the increased tenpostation increase the power of the Bank 
of England to act upon our currency? Can Congress rightfully transfer to 
the Bank of England, or to the agents of the European monarchies, the 
power Lo “regulate the value of” our money? If the repeal of the duty on. 
flax and linens will have that tendency, is not that fact an imperious reason 
why it should not be done? To press this argument further, would assume 
that you are incapable of seeing, or unwilling to admit, its truth, I therefore 
again recur to the question of profits. 
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Mr. MeAdam tells us that such have been the profits ou the ma:tif-cture 
of flax, that the single town of Belfast has, within a few years, Invested in 
works of public improvement alone, near nineteen millions of dollars! Who 
paid those nineteen millions of dollars? The consumers. Who were the 
consumers ? We, the people of the United States! Now, as it is well un- 
derstood that every dollar properly invested in a well- located railroad adds 
ten dollars to the value of property, therefore, if instead of importing linens 
from Belfast, we had made them for ourse Ives, and having saved the nineteen 
millions of profit, we had invested that sum in American railroads, instead of 
sending it to Ireland to enrich the manufacturers of Belfast, the difference to 
us would have been one hundred and ninety millions of dollars ; and instead 
of sending the products of our labor abroad, that it m: ry become an element 
of power and influence in the hands of those who, through the exchanges, 
reculate the value of our money, up or down, as they wish to buy or sell, we 
would to that extent have ad jed strength to our ‘financial sultlin, It is 
thus, and thus only, that we can become financially independent, and until 
this be aecomplis hed, it is impossible for Congress to “regulate the value” of 
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money. 

Do you ask how else you are to prevent a surplus revenue? I answer 
that Congress has monopolized the tre ausportation of the mail; that the de- 
partment is compelled to employ railroads in that service ; that the present 
disbursement is near two millions of dollars, and that it will soon be twice 
that sum per annum; that two millions is the interest at six per cent. on 
thirty-three millions of dollars; that instead of paying this sur to raved 
companies on contracts to run for four years, [ would make contracts for thie 
permanent use of railroads, and dé liver to them bonds, chargeable upon tlie 
revenues of the de ‘partment, bearing three per cent. only, for an video t the 
interest on which, at six per cent., would be an equiv: ale nt, under the present 
system, for the service rendered. Under this change of system, the saving 
would be one half the sum now expended, or one million of dollars, which, 
compounded at six per cent., would, in less than twenty years, pay off the 
whole debt, and give to the government the use of such railroads for ever 
thereafter without charge.” 


| 
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GEOLOGY.—COAL FORMATIONS, &c. 


Ix our last number, under this title, we illustrated the geological arrange- 
meut and the production of coal measures. We now come to speak of them 
in connection with the strata that lie above them, and which must be re- 
garded in all mining opeyations. But ere we advance, let us remind the 
reader that, beginning from beneath, we have found, thus far, the silurian, 
which is divided into lower and upper; the devonian, which is also both 
lower and upper; and then the carboniferous, consisting of the mountain 
limestone, and upon which rest the coal measures. 

Next above the coal is the Peruvian group, consisting (the lower Peruvian) 
of the new red- sandstone, which underlies mar! slates and magnesia, lime- 
-stones, &e., forming the upper Peruvian, and we thus reach the upper limits 
of the primary formations. Ascending still higher, we meet with the lower 
middle and upper trias, then the “as. The former ‘of these consists of var- 
ous sandstones, limestones, dolemite, gypsum, marls of various kinds, as red, 
gray, green, blue, and white, while the lias contains argillaceous limestone, 


mar, anc clay. 
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The fossils which occur in the lower trias group are plants of peculiar spe- 
jes, not found in the upper trias; in the middle strata, the equisetites or 
order equisetaciz, and calamites, or the rush tribe, while the upper strata 
contain batrachian reptiles, ferns, coniferze, cyeades, &c. In the argillaceous 
limestone of the lias are reptiles, mollusks, and several genera of fish, which 
also extend into the group next above. 

Oolite. This group is above the lias, and consists of yellow sands, cal- 
careous freestone, fuller’s earth, sundry slates, Oxford and other clays, Port- 
land sandstone, &e. Its fossils are ammonites, and belemnites, saurians, the 
plerosaurius, and other reptiles nearly allied to them. These slates are very 
rich in fossils, among which are also insects, including some of the beetle 
tribe, with some mammiferous fossils. The wealden group, underlying the 
cretaceous, lower and upper, complete the secONDARY FORMATION. 

But we begin to fear that our descriptions are becoming too ex- 
tended. We dislike dry details in any department of science. We have 
had far too much of them, in times gone by, either for the pleasure or 
the profit of the learner. Let us, however, ere it passes from our thoughts, 
inform the reader, who may have an opportunity to avail himself of the hint, 
that in the Austrian department of the Crystal Palace are some of the finest 
ammonites we have ever seen. They are a fawn-colored marble, somewhat 
variegated. The largest are some twelve or fourteen inches in diameter, 
while other specimens do not exceed four or five inches. The latter com- 
pare very nearly, in dimensions, with those found in one or more of the 
islands in Lake Champlain, which are formed of a dark-colored marble, and 
are very abundant. 

Should we continue our dry description of the remaining strata which are 
embraced in the eocene, miocene, and pliocene groups, of which the TERTIARY 
formation consists, and which rest beneath the only remaining group, the 
post-tertiary, which is divided into the post-pliocene, and the recent, we should 
reach the surface; but the view would be very imperfect without numerous 
details, with which we dare not, at present, challenge the attention of the 
reader. We must lead him through more inviting fields, else, as we pile 
strata upon strata, in our fast- multiplying rows of type, we destroy the little 
sympathy the reader may have in the subject, and deter him from any fur- 
ther examination of it. Thus our ill-formed devises, intended to lead to 
more thorough investigation, may produce effects entirely opposite. Beside, 

e do not hesitate to admit that we write that we may be read. Writing 
je to be read is a most stupid business. We pity the minister who writes 
his sermons under the conviction that his audience will not listen with inter- 
est to their delivery. Besides the interest which miners have in this subject, 
which we purpose to consider, there is also taken an AGRICULTURAL VIEW. 

To the agriculturist, each of these formations has an interest of its own, 
whether it be attractive or repulsive. Thus the lower silurian, which con- 
sists of a mass of sandstones, often many thousand feet in thickness, is gene- 
rally entirely naked, where it crops out to the surface, or at best, it fur- 
nishes a thin cold soil, capable of supporting only heaths and kindred vege- 
tation. The limestones beneath these rocks are far richer. The upper silu- 
rian produces a cold, wet, unmanageable clay. The old red-sandstone soils 
are much more valu: rble. The soil. of the middle oolite consists of a dark-. 
blue, adhesive clay, rich in lime, and well suited to cultivation, though often 
difficult to work, being very adhesive in wet weather, and very hard when 
dry. The lias forme a col 1, unproductive, blue clay. The wealden formation 
pr roduces a hard, dry soil, but when properly dr ained and cultivated forms 
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Wherever the chalk formation is exhibited, we fiud a dry, parched soil. 
This is witnessed in Alabama, for example, where it is difficult to get a suffi- 
cient supply of water, and, as we have described in former numbers of our 
journal, the people resort to artesian wells, which are sunk five or six hun- 
dred feet, and often to a much greater depth. 

We may follow along from the sea to the interior, and find, with changes 
of the geological formations, as many changes in the character of the soils, 
and the crops that can be produced. Thus, ti aking the region of the South- 
ern States, we first find low and swampy land, but rich soil, (post-tertiary and 
alluvial,) which will produce good crops of cotton and rice. Receding from 
the sea, and rising above its level, we find a harder, dryer soil, but still allu- 
vial, consisting of both loams and clay, in which the oak and hickory grow 
spontaneously. Here we also find good crops of tobacco, sugar, &c. 

On the next higher level in the tertiary formation, is the region of dry 

sand, stocked with pines and kindred growths, Above these are the chalk 
formations, nearly barren, and then the slopes of clay and loam, v vaneney 
mingled, and suited to a varie ty of crops. This is at the termination of the 
plain, and the commencement of the slope of the Atlantic. The last forma- 
tion only belongs to the primary formation. 

[t is within basins formed along the extent of the Alleghanies, that the 
coal beds are formed; and extending beyond the summit of the mountains, 
and far on to the West, ‘“‘the Appalachian coal field” spreads out, with an 
inexhaustible supply of mineral wealth. In Ohio, in the region of Cincin- 
nati, the silurian rocks again develop themselves, interrupting the beds of 
coal, but beyond this, toward the Mississippi, the surface is again depressed, 
and we find the immense coal field of Illinois, &e. 


FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
INDIAN-CORN OR MAIZE.—ITS HISTORY, GROWTH, &c. 
BY G, BLIGHT BROWNE, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Amone the class of farmers who devote their attention to the cultivation 
of corn, it has become a question, as to whether or not suckering should be 
encouraged, or considered as an injury to the crop. _ Advocates of both sides 
of this question have presented themselves, and have sustained their peculiar 
views with considerable plausibility. But thus far, I have not seen any arti- 
cle on the subject, in which the writer has sufficiently well based his argu- 
ment on the nature and physiology of the plant itself. 

Without going into the classification of this plant, by Linnzeus, or by any 
other founder of an artificial system of botany, I will proceed to consider the 
construction, habits, &e., of the zea mays, maize, or Indian-corn. 

This plant is a native of America, aad, properly speaking, belongs to the 
tropics. It was, however, described as growing in the temperate zones, near 
the tropics, by the earliest historians on the subject. It is an annual and en- 
dogenous. Maize is physiologically constructed to endure great heat, and to 
resist evaporization. 

In the tropics, during the hot and dry season, vegetation undergoes a 
species of hybernation, and awakens with the approac th of the wet weather. 
So soon as the earth obtains sufficient moisture, the seed of this annual vege- 
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tr a, batt in a way we mn" adapted to resist the heat of the climate. For in- 
stance, when a grain or seed of maize receives sufficient moisture, it com- 
mences by exhibiting signs of germination, by throwing out roots and stem; 
but the roots will far outstrip the stem in growth ; in fact, the roots will at- 
tain great length before the cotyledons will appear above the ground. By 
this means, the plant is well fortified with an abundant supply of moisture 
or sap-bearing roots, before it ventures to show its stem to the sun. The 
cotyledons make their appearance enveloping one another, and the stem is 
fortified with a glazed surface, through whielr very little liquid can evaporate. 
‘the stem is composed of cellular tissue and spiral tissue, and does not be- 
come woody. 

This plant i is capable of projecting shoots from each joint or node, and 
these shoots bear the ears of corn. ‘These shoots are by some (I think im- 
properly) called suckers. From the summit of the stem is projected a stalk, 
which is crowned by a tassel, or the male organ of reproduction. Embryo 
ears are formed, and put forth their silk at the same period that the tassel 
makes its appearance. It is rare that more than the two uppermost nodes, 
or those situated immediately below the tassel stalk, put forth any silk, and 
those situated lower down usually show at this stage that they are abortions, 
No doubt more of the nodes would put forth true fruit, if the plant was 
capable of perfecting it, and such is sometimes the case in the colder climates ; 
but, often in the warmer latitude, plants have been known to produce seven 
perfect ears. Some twenty years since, a Mr. Baden, in Maryland, had corn 
that produced from four to seven ears on a stalk. 

The female organ or pistil protrudes itself at the apex end of the ear, and 
is called in familiar language the silk. Every grain on the ear has one of 
these fibres of silk communicating with it. This silk is all produced at the 
same time, and at a proper time to be impregnated by the pollen falling from 
the tassel, If any ear should mature its silk too late for the pollen, (a case 
which I can not conceive to happen without some disturbing case,) it will not 
bear any fruit. At the lower extremity of the silk is the ovule, and it is fer- 
tilized by the pollen passing down to it ‘through the cavity in the centre of the 
silk. The ovules, after being fertilized, become miniature plants, consisting 
of root, stem, and leaf. These ovules thus matured are accompanied by a 
deposit of starch, and the whole enveloped in a glaze covering, constitutes 
the grain. The grains occupying the apex extremity of the cob have, ye 
withstanding they are generally somewhat smaller, been fertilized quite 
early in the season as any of the lower ones. They owe their dintinished 
size to a want of supply from the mother plant. Sometimes this want of 
supply will occasion not only the superior grains to be smaller, but will occa- 
sion them to dwindle away entirely. This want of supply is not occasioned 
by any sterility of the soil. Any soil capable of affording to the plant the 
means of producing the stem, tassel, and silk, will be able to continue its 
bi unty until full development. This defect in the superior portions of the 

ear is occasioned by the climate, which, in such cases, has proved at the latter 
portion of the season unpropitious for the growth and maturing of the seed. 

Suckers (properly speaking) take rise from the stalk below the ground, and 
are capable under some circumstances to become complete plants, producing 
stalk, tassel, and silk; and, no doubt, if the climate would favor the enter- 
prise, would bear ears. In the natural climate of the maize, grown on a soil 
undrained of its fertility by husbandry, and in the natural state, unimproved 
by cultivation and art, it may be able to furnish to this sucker, or second 
growth, sufficient nutriment to bring it to maturity. But in our climate, and 
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Iimited by one short season, no such result must be expected. Siadee has 
been by cultivation much enlarged in the grain, and greater number of grains 
are found on the cob of our cultivated varieties, than originally grew on the 
natural plant. The great desideratum of the Northern farmer is to make his 
corn in the allotted time, and to have his crop well matured before our early 
frosts. We have usually no time to lose, and there can be no doubt th: at 
any treatment which would retard the maturing of the ear, would not be a 
good one, 

Shoots from the nodes above ground can not do much, if any harm, to the 
plant, because they are soon arrested in their growth. The stripping of these 
shoots will ocession a very bad wound, and is calculated to do more injury 
than good. 

The case is very different with the under-ground shoot or sucker. They 
derive their sap from the roots of the parent plant, and consequently divert 
the supply, at a moment when it is most needed to assist in procreation, 
then going on in the parent plant. Nothing should be allowed to interfere 
with this function, as the early maturing of the seed depends on the vigor 
with which this process is prosecuted. 

Therefore, on the whole, I should conclude that the shoots or suckers which 
start from the nodes above ground, should not be removed; and that those 
which have their origin below ground should be removed. 
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Tue British Commissioners of the Great Exhibition of 1851, have deter- 
mined to form, in London, a grand universal trade-museum. Mr. Solby, 
their agent, has applied te Mr. P. A. Browne, of Philadelphia, to ascertain 
how they will be able to procure for it all the leading varieties of the best 
American fleece ; and Mr. Browne has recommended this direct appeal in 
their behalf to the sheep-breeders and wool-growers of the United States. 
Any one disposed to countenance this laudab le design will be pleased, with 
as little delay as possible, to forward specimens to Mr. Brow ne, post-paid. 

Each sample ought to be accompanied with the name and address of the 
donor, and also of the breeder, where he is not the donor; the name of the 
species, variety, or breed of both parents or ancestors of the animal from 
which the specimen is taken ; the age, sex, probable weight, and amount and 
date of last clip, and the number of the flock to which he belongs, &ec. All 
specimens, when practicable, should be drawn out, (not cut,) and be taken 
from the back, six inches in the rear of the neck. 

Editors of agricultural periodicals and of newspapers are respectfully re- 
quested to insert this notice. 





Time ror Graririnc THE AppLe.—tThe best time is the spring, when the 
buds are beginning to swell, the scions for grafting having been cut a few 
weeks previously, and kept in a moist, cool place, or in a box of damp moss, 
in a cool cellar, so as to be neither shrivelled nor water-soaked. Gratts may 
be cut and inserted the same day, if the buds are not swollen much. Grafts 
are sometimes set much later, but starting so late, they do not make so good 
a growth during the summer. 
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go on very slowly. Ashes should not be used with the plaster when mixed 
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FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
A MISTAKE.—SOUTHERN PLANTER.—GYPSUM AND AMMONIA. 


Messrs. Eprrors: If there be such a personage as a Professor Campbell, 
North Carolina, who is in the habit of writing “for agricultural journals, he 
would doubtless be surprised as well as amused, on reading the 464th page 
(February number) of your paper, to see the use there made of his name. 
The paragraph there given, detailing an experiment to show that carbonate 
of ammonia and gypsum mutually decompose each other, the ammonia being 

« fixed” as an involatile sulphate, seems to have been copied by the New- 
England Farmer from the Maine Farmer, but appeared originally in the 
Southern Planter, for June, 1853. 

As the article from which this extract was takén has been considered 
sufficient importance to be copied, in whole or in part, by several papers in 
this and other States, I see no reason why it should be attributed to an 
iuthorship which probably has no existence. The substance of this article 
formed part of a lecture on the chemical relations of different fertilizers, de- 
livered before a class in Washington College, Virginia, in the course of 
cientific agriculture, as taught in that institution. By an awkward mistake, the 
printer, instead of W. C. C., (W ashington College,) put N.C. In the summary 
of “contents,” it was printed in full, “ N. Carolina.” But, as the editor of 
the Southern Planter lives about seventy-five miles from the office through 
which that paper is issued, he knew nothing of the mistake until the paper 
had been published. He ‘made a very satisfactory apology for the error, in 
a private letter, promising at the same time a “correction” in the succeeding 
number; but the correction never made its appearance, and moreover, the 
mistake reiippeared in the index at the end of the volume. Of course the 
matter was forgotten by the worthy editor. 

The experiment above alluded to was fairly performed, but can hardly be 
considered as conclusive evidence that dry gypsum will act upon ammonia, 
since the manure used was moist, and, therefore, soon moistened the gypsum 
mingled with it. But there was certainly not moisture enough present to 
dissolve the gypsum. Other experiments have confirmed me in the belief 
that ground plaster affords one of the most convenient, as well as most effect- 
ual means of “ fixing” (that is, decomposing) the carbonate of ammonia, 
generated in fe ‘rmenting vegetable and animal manures. The presence of 
moisture 1s certainly advante ageous in this as in most other cases of chemical 
action; but there is no necessity whatever for having the gypsum in a state 
of solution. On the contrary, I think this would result in a disadv: antage, 
from the large quantity of water required to dissolve it; the proportion being 
not less than about five hundred parts of water to one of gypsum. If, in this 
condition, a sufficient quantity were used to answer the purpose fully, a por- 
tion of the resulting sulphate of ammonia would undoubtedly be washed out 
and lost. The moisture alw: ays prese nt in manure collected from stables and 
barn-yards, if sufficient to cause fermentation, will also be sufficient to pro- 
mote the required chemical action between the plaster and carbonate of am- 
monia. 

When gypsum is used for fixing the ammonia of guano, the mixture 
should be moistened ; otherwise, the chemical intercba nge of elements will 
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with guano, as the carbonate of potash in the ashes would reduce a portion 
of the plaster to the carbonate of lime, which does not act upon the salts of 
ammonia under ordinary circumstances. 
Yours very respectfully, J. L. CAMPBELL, 
Laboratory of Washington College, } 
Lexington, Va., February, 1854. § 


FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THB ANVIL. 
MR. GLOVER’S MODELS OF FRUIT. 


During a recent visit to the city of Washington, for the purpose of attend- 
ing the meetings of the United States Agricultural Society, I was much de- 
lighte d with the collection of models of fruits, &e., belonging to, and manu- 
factured | »y, Townsend Glover, Esq., of Fishkill Landing, N. Y., and now at 
the Patent office. 

This collection exhibits in the most beautiful manner, and with inconceiv- 
able accuracy, at one view, specimens of the various cultivated and natural 
fruits of the United States. To each specimen is attached a labe:, de scribing 
the taste of the flesh, habit of the tree, time of ripening, and the soil and 
climate best adapted to each variety. 

By inspection of these models, true to life, the farmer or horticulturist has 
it in his power to select such fruit as he shall most fancy the appearance of, 
and is enabled to judge for himself whether, as to the soil and climate, any 
particular kind is more or less adaptable to his own locality. The same fruit 
grown on different soils, and in different climates, is here exhibited, and 
many instances would not be recognized as being identical in stock; and, in 
fact, it has often, from this cause, received new names to which it is not en- 
titled. 

Accompanying these models of the fruits, are also to be found fac-similes of 
the new wood on which each specimen was grown, and in many cases the 
blossoms are also included. 

Mr. Glover has also numerous reptiles and fishes, modelled with equal 
merit; and the whole has such a life-like appearance, that one can scarce be- 
lieve it is not real. 

Mr. Glover is desirous to have the aid of government to complete this 
arduous task, so far prosecuted at his own expense; and when completed, to 
deposit it at some suitable place at Washington. If the general government 
should refuse to aid him, I would propose that a company should be formed 
in New-York, who would be willing to aid him to completion, and that the 
work should be deposited in that city. In one season, the exhibition of such 
a collection would reimburse the expended money, and New-York would have 
one more gem in its diadem. 

Such taste as Mr. Glover has exhibited, in this his chef-d’a@uvre, is seldom 
found ; and if ever completed in its details, his collection would grace the 
shelves of any scientific museum. It is sincerely to be hoped that he will be 
encouraged as he deserves, and that the country may not be bereft of such a 
gem for want of the small sum necessary to finish a work so far advanced 
toward completion. G. B. B. 


We have seen the models of Mr. Glover, and have always admired them. 
It is impossible to distinguish many of them by the eye from the true fruit. 
We commend them, and our corresponde nt’s proposition, to the atte ntion 
of all fruit-growers.—Ebs. 
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FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL, 


CIRCLING LAND. 


Ir the restoration of worn land is so important and so economical as to 
justify heavy investments in chemical properties, brought by great labor and 
heavy expenses from far distant countries, how much more important, and 
how much more economical, to retain those chemical properties which have 
been placed in the soil by the hand of a kind Providence, when the expense 
is comparatively nothing! Even with the heaviest outlays of capital in chemi- 
cal properties, the upland, in the cotton region, can not be kept profitably pro- 
ductive unless the land is so cultivated as to retain them. Ploughing com- 
mences in January, and is finished in August. During this long period, the 
land is ploughed five or six times, and is drenched with rains again and 
again. And he who undertakes to keep upland, in the cotton region, profit- 
ably productive by investing his money in chemical properties without using 
the precaution to retain them, almost as vainly toils as did the Danaids to fill 
their sieves from the waters of the Lethe. As indispensable as guano, cotton 
seed, pea-vines, muck, or manure of some kind may be, in keeping upland 
profitably productive, yet neither can be profitably used by the cotton-planter 
after a few years’ cultivation, unless his land is so circled as to prevent the 
soil from washing away. Circling not only prevents the soil from washing 
away, but it causes the land to stand a drought much better than when the 
rows are straight. No planter will require that these assertions should be 
established by argument. He knows a heavy rain runs so rapidly down 
straight rows as to wash; and a moderate rain, after drought, passes off so 
soon as not to be taken up by absorption. The only question is as to the 
best instrument for circling, the manner of using it, and the best fall to give 
the rows. 

When I tell the reader of The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil that it 
must be done scientifically, he will acquiesce with me. The only instrument 
that should be used, is the engineer’s level. It is perfect. Many instruments 
are used, and any in use will do some good, but not one will compare with 
it. Any one who will read this, can use it in circling as well as the most 
accomplished civil engineer. There is nothing about it difficult to compre- 
hend. The level sometimes gets out of adjustment, but not very often. I 
will therefore first give the directions for adjusting the level. 

1. To fix the intersection of the cross-hairs in the axis of the telescope, 
loosen the straps over the telescope ; place the ctoss-hairs on a small object ; 
turn the telescope half round in the half circle in which it rests, and move 
the cross-hairs by the four capstan-headed screws on the telescope ; loosen 
one screw and tighten the opposite one; do so until the intersection of the 
hairs remains on the same spot, when the telescope is turned in the half cir- 
cles in which it rests. Next, place the horizontal hair upon an object; lift 
the telescope out of the half circle in which it rests; reverse it; then turn 
it upon the tripod; see if the hair comes on the same object; if not, raise 
or lower one end of the telescope by the nuts on the lower part of the half 
circle in which it rests, until it will reverse upon the same object. 

2. To adjust the spirit-level with the cross-hairs in the telescope, bring the 
bubble in the centre by the four leveling-screws of the tripod; turn the 
instrument half round on the tripod. If the bubble does not remain in the 
ceutre, raise or lower one end of the tube containing the spirits, by the nuts 
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at the ends of it, until the bubble will remain in the centre when the instru- 
ment is turned on the tripod. 

In order to circle correctly, you should examine the land well, by riding 
or walking over it before commencing, observing the ridges and natural 
drains. The water must be made to run gently to the natural drains, the 
fence, if you have it on the line of your land, or to a road, if you have one 
through your land. ‘To draw the water to the natural drains, commence the 
row at the natural drain, and let it rise one foot for every hundred yards, and 
if the land is broken, a little more. When one half the length of the row is 
run, let it fall in the same ratio until it empties into the natural drain at the 
other end. If the land is broken, lay these rows off twenty yards apart ; if 
the land is moderately undulating, they may be laid off thirty y yards apart. 
The water may be drawn to the fence if it is on the line of the tract, or to a 
road if there is one through it. This, however, should not be done if it can be 
avoided, as it will wash-a ditch by the side of the fence, or wash the road, 
and gradually wear off the ends of the rows. I have advised to commence 
at the natural drains, but in a few days you will understand the use of the 
instrument so well that you may commence on the ridge, or on the side of 
the ridge, and let the rows rise or fall as you like. I have told how the rows 
should run ; now I will tell how to run them. Get a flour-barrel of wooden 
yins as large as a finger, eighteen inches long, and pointed at one end. Have 
a small line twe nty-eight feet long, with each end tied to a pin. Let your 
target be a black ‘circle, six inches in diameter, with two white lines a half 
inch wide passing through the centre at right angles. The target-rod must 
be eight or ten feet long, with inches marked on it the entire length. Have 
two boys, and you are ready to commence. Let one boy take the target-rod 
and one end of the line; the other boy an armful of pins and the other end 
of the line. Place the boy with the target- rod where you intend to commence 
the row, and place the instrument on ground a little lower, judging by the 
eye ; then level the instrument. To level the instrument, stick the feet of the 
tripod firmly in the ground; turn the telescope until it is over two of the 
leveling-screws; tighten the one and slacken the other until the bubble 
remains in the centre of the tube; then turn the telescope until it rests over 
the other two leveling-screws, and level again, and so on, until the instru- 
ment is level. The instrument may be placed from ten to three hundred 
yards from the target. 

Adjust the focus of the telescope to the distance by moving the large glass 
in or out with the screw which moves it. Let the boy with the target- rod 
move the target up or down on the rod until the cross-hairs in the telescope 
rest on the white lines on tlie target. Let him then stick the pin, with one 
end of the line attached. If you intend tbat the row shall rise from the 
starting-point, let the boy move the target one inch down on the target-rod, 
and take the pin with the other end of the line attached, and move the length 
of the line, and move up or down until the cross-hairs in the telescope again 
rest on the white lines on the target. Let the boy with the pins stick a pin 
at the starting-point, bring up the other end of the line, and stick the pin 
attached to it at the foot of the target-rod, and another pin by it. Let the 
boy with the target-rod move the target down another inch, and move as 
before the length of the line, and up or-down, until the cross-bairs in the 
telescope rest on the white lines on the target ; and let the boy with the pins 
do as before. Go on in this way until you wish the row to fall the other 
way; then move the target up every time instead of down, and instead of 
rising the row will fall. You may have the level to move before the row is 
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finished ; then move it as you like from ten to three hundred yards, and 
place it on ground a little lower than that on which the last pin is placed, 
judging by the eye. It may be placed on higher ground, but you circle 
more rapidly when it is placed on lower ground, with the sun shining on the 
white lines of the target. When you have leveled the instrument, let the 
boy move the target up or down on the target-rod until the cross-hairs in the 
telescope rest on the white lines of the target, minding to keep the foot of 
the target-rod by the last pin that is set, and then go on as before. Divide 
your row so that the highest point in the row shall be equally distant from 
the two ends. When you have finished the row, go from one end to the 
other with a boy, and when you perceive a pin that would make too short a 
curve, move it up or down, so as to preserve the grade of the row as much 
as possible, and at the same time to make the curve more gradual. When 
you have laid off several rows, have the pins ploughed up with a light shovel 
with a cutter before it, by your best plough-hand, with a single mule that does 
not walk too fast. These rows thus laid off with the level are base rows. Fill 
up the space between the base rows thus: Let your plough-hand begin on 
tle lower side of the base row, and lay off rows parallel with it, until the 
space between it and the base row below is filled up. Then your short rows 
will all fall on base rows. When you have finished laying off, run a turning- 
plough three or four times on the upper side. of the base rows, taking a little 
land only. Let the hoes follow, the hands moving on the lower side of the 
base row, and draw the dirt out of the furrows run by the turning-plough, so 
as to make a ridge eighteen inches high on the lower side of the base rows. 
Your base rows then become hill-side ditches. 

In laying off the rows between the base rows, it is best to have a small 
| boy, with a rod, tied to the bridle of the mule, of such a length that when he 
' holds the rod to his breast, and walks in the row that is laid off, the row 
= that is being laid off will be at the distance wished. The length of the rod 
| is about equal to the width of the row. 

I was once much embarrassed to replace the cross-hairs in the telescope 
© after they had disappeared ; but necessity was the mother of discovery. If 
» the cross-hairs should be destroyed, unscrew the large glass and take it out ; 
unscrew the small straps which attach the large screw to the instrument that 
moves in and out the large glass; unscrew and take out the screws which 
adjust the cross-hairs; turn the large end of the instrument down, and a 
brass circle will fall out, to which the cross-hairs were attached. The circle 
has drawn across its face four lines equally distant. Remove the paste, and 
take a spider’s-web and place it across the circle, letting it lie in the lines ; 
— attach it to the cirele with paste, and then you will have the hairs crossing 
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= cach other at right angles. Return the circle to its former place by moving 
| it up the ‘telescope with a round rod, and turning it until the screws will 





confine it. Put the instrument together, and adjust it by the directions. 
A PLANTER. 






Yaz00 Co., Miss., February, 1854. 





P.S.—The line. twenty-eight feet long will give about a foot fall to the 
hundred yards, when some of the pins are moved a little to prevent the short 
curves, 


















One of the most distinguished physicians of New-England ascribes the 
fearful increase of cases of paralysis to the use of stoves in close roums, par- 
ticularly in sleeping apartments. 
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by myself on 4th and Sth of April. 
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COTTON, 


SRIMENTS-ON COTTON, 
AND SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Accorp1neé to promise made you, I herewith send the result of 
my experiments with guano, &c. Cotton seed planted soon after drilling 
manure, which was done under my own eye, articles weighed and 1 
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Product in lbs. 


ee 


Per 
row, acre. 








nure, Order of rows and quan-| 
- tity of fertilizers toeach.| Seed, how prepared. 
1. Salt. Ist 2 bushels per acreSeed brined and rolled 
in drills, | in plaster. 


2d “ “ onrow. | 


2. Guano. Ist 247 lbs. guano perSeed plain, brined and 
rolled in plaster. 


| ere. 
2d 200 lbs. guano. =| . 
3d 100 “ 
4h 200 - ” brined, &e, 
3. No ma- lst nothing added. | “ plain. 
nure, 2d “ “ “ brined, &e. 
3d 4 bushels salt per 
| aere in drill. “plain. 
ith 7 si | “ brined, &e. 
4. Super- lst 200 lbs. phosphate| 
phosphate, per acre. “plain. 
of lime. 2d - ” ‘es brined, &e. 
8d 100 “ “plain. 
ith * - | * brined, &e. 
5. Bones. 1st 4 bushels bones per! 
acre. | plain. 
2d ” - brined, &e. 
3d 2 “ | “ plain, 
4th a ae | * brined, ce. 
6. Guano & 1st 200 lbs. guano, one| 
plaster. bushel plaster per| 
acre. hey plain. 
9d sie ™ wi brined, &e. 
7. Guano & 1st 200 lbs guano, four 
bones. | bushels bones per| 
acre, | ‘* plaia. 
o..* “ | “* brined, &e. 
8. Guano & 1st 200 lbs. guano, 160 
phosphate.| pounds phosphate 
per acre. “plain, 
9d 6 “ | “ brined, &e. 


Remarks.—I made other experiments with other quantities, but deem 
them too cumbersome. The field in which these experiments were made is ° 
the thinnest land on the place; the rows 440 yards long, 4 feet distant, and 
running due east and west. The 40-acre piece lying east of plantation road, 
averaged 1370 lbs. These experiments embrace not the entire yield, as i 





135—1080 
156—1 2 48 
162—1290 


| 145—1160 
130—1040 
| 133—1064 


117— 936 
118— 944 


134—1072 
| 182—1056 
| 105— 880 


131—1048 


112— 896 
186—1088 
135—1112 
149—1192 


128—1024 
138—1264 


162—1296 


| 142-1158 


143—1144 


| 185—1080 


had made a light picking before I took note, and one or two after ; 


there are three pickings from 13th of September to the 22d of Nov ember, I 


deem the showing as fair. 


[ made only one note during summer: : June 18.—I noticed on the 16th 






a part of 


measure d 
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that Nos. 6, 7, 8 were growing much faster than the others ; up to this date 
I had not observed any difference. I see very little if any difference between 
1, 2, 3, and 4, whilst 5 really appears smallest; it may be the contrast be- 
tween 5, 6, 7, 8. This was made without examining book as to manures. 
You will observe in No. 3, 1st and 2d rows had no manure. Now, take No. 
8, first two rows giving about 1050 lbs. per acre, and where 247 Ibs. of 
guano were used. No 2-1, and the product is equal or about. Showing, so 
far as this experiment goes, that 247 lbs. of guano did no good, whilst 100 
lbs. No, 2-3, gave 240 Ibs. increase for the 100 lbs., or nearly $5 for the 
guano, 

The greatest result was with the 100 Ibs., and in No. 7-1 with 200 Ibs. 
guano and 4 bushels of bones. 

Idid intend to draw no inferences, and “believe I will do no more, but 
leave the matter to your consideration and that of our friends. Of course, I 
had no interest but to test what was my interest. The result has been so 
unsatisfaetory that I am now undecided ; yet, if others claim so much from 
one experiment, I may as well do so too. 

I think I will try again, yet the trouble of having rows picked separately, 
for three, four, and five times, and for one to be present to prevent mistakes, 
is rather troublesome. I think, therefore, only of trying™an acre or so, side 
by side, : 

I can not resist bringing to your notice that salt drilled, 2 and 4 bushels 
per acre was a detriment ; see No. 1-1 and 2, and 3-3 and 4. 

Again, Nos. 6, 7, and 8 were the largest and thriftiest, very green even 
till frost, No. 6 having rather a preference all the time, and more bolls not 
matured. M. W. Puitires. 


—From the American Cotton-Planter. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE, 
» WE give below a valuable selection from the Report of the Committee of 
the “ Rhode Island Society for the Encouragement of Domestic Industry,” 
on this subject. 

From these experiments it is shown that to obtain the best of sweet butter, 
that will keep for a greater length of time than any other without being 
rancid, we must churn sweet cream—that if the butter-milk is valuable in 
market, and the butter can be disposed of soon after it is made, there will be 
the greatest gain by churning the sour milk and cream together; that by 
scalding the milk, and then taking off the cream, the milk is best for market : 
although the yield of butter is greatest, and the flavor good, it must be put 
in market direct from the churn and consumed without delay, or it becomes 
rancid and worthless; that in proportion to the quantity of butter produced 
from the cream of a given measure of milk, reference being had to the length 
of time the cream is suffered to remain upon it, will be its liability to become 
soonest rancid; that the excess of weight, as exhibited above is to be atiri- 
buted in a great measure to the absorption and combination of caseine (curd) 
with the p ‘deer Spve (oily) portions of the cream; that the prevalence of 
caseine, although it is not objectionable by imparting any unpleasant flavor 
while new, renders the butter of less value, as it soon grows rancid; and for 
the further reason that it is used, necessarily, more profusely than new butter, 
VOL. VI.—PART II. 
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which has less curd in it. It ™ been fully peers that milk onnitiliat on . 
an average, only one per cent. more curd than butter. 

Dumas says, “ that the facility with which butter becomes rancid, depends 
on the presence of caseine, (curd) from which it is necessary it should be 
separated in order to its preservation.” 

This can be effected by fusjon, (me Iting.) For exportation to hot climates, 
or for the purpose of preserving e: irly-made butter sweet through the heat of 
summer, for winter’s use, it should be clarified before salting or much work- 
ing. For this purpose, it is put into a lipped vessel and placed in another of 
water, which is to be gradually heated, till the butter is melted. Care must 
be taken not to over-heat it; it must be kept melted until the curd and butter- 
milk have settled; the clear melted butter is then poured off from the sedi- 
ment into small white kegs, containing from twenty to thirty pounds each, 

or into maple cannipails, o f Shaker manufac ture, for family use. When sufficient: 
ly cooled, and before it hardens, it may be salted with less than half an ounce 
of fine rock-salt to the pound, but as it is difficult to incorporate the salt well, 
the salt may be omitted, and the butter will keep perfectly sweet. . W hat 
butter remains in the vessel will rise to the top, and harden like tallow ; when 
taken off, the amount of curd and butter-milk will appear. You will then 
have the pure article, equal to the best of table butter, for all the purposes 
to which sweet oii (as we get it) or drawn butter is applied—it is perfect for 
shortening—melt it in milk instead of water. It is not suitable to spread cold 
on bread. 

One of your committee, in the warm season, last year, took seventeen 
pounds of sweet, salted, lump butter, and proceeded as above directed. What 
settled at the bottom after melting, was composed of two ounces of limpid 
whey, two ounces of fine salt, and twelve ounces of curd—in all, one pound. 
Had this curd not been extracted, the whole, long before this (2d of Feb.) 
would probably have been rancid. The experiment proved perfectly satis- 
factory, and is recommended to the public. Store-keepers back in the country, 
who take in butter, would find # to their account by putting it in practice, 
thereby diminishing the amount of “ grease-butter” sent to market. 

Adulteration of Milk, from Gowman’s Medical Chemistry, as published in 
the Providence Journal, some time since: ‘‘ We have no chemical means of 
ascertaining whether water has been fraudulently added to milk; the only 
effect being to dilute it and render it of poorer quality. A knowledge of the 
specific gravity can not here be made available, since the abstraction of cream, 
which has a lower specific gravity than milk, may be made to neutralize the 
effect produced by the addition of water; the tendency of the removal of 
the cream being to raise the specific gravity, or weight of the milk, and that 
of the addition of water to lower it. A specimen of milk, therefore, which 
has been impoverished by the abstraction of cream, and still further weakened 
by the addition of water, may be made to possess the same specific gravity, 
or weight, as it had when taken from the can.” 

The average product of cow’s milk is 15 per cent. of cream by the lacto- 
meter. 

It is of quite as much importance to ascertain the average product of curd ; 
but this can only be done by actual experiment, as no instrument will show 
it. Liebig says the nutriment in milk depends upon the amount cf curd it 
contains, and not on the amount of butter. An experiment was twied by feeding 
a dog with butter only ; he became very fat, his hair was saturated with 
grease, and he died at the end of thirty days. Those who were opposed to 
this view of the subject repeated the experiment, and the dog survived, but 
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this result was attributed to the great amount of caseine (curd) contained in 
the ap 

If the ol j¢ ect of a dairy be to make che ese, cows should be bred and selected 
that give milk rich with curd; if the ol ject be butter, those that give a light 
milk ‘will prodace most; but if the object be the greatest profit in selling 
milk, such cows should be selected as will give the most milk, and from which 
the ines t butter and cheese can be made from a given quantity. 

t is a remark often made, and with truth, by ‘those who have the care of 

FE that there are individuals among their cows, whose milk yie — little 
or no cream, but abounds in curd ; while the milk of others is very deficient 
in curd, but is not lacking in cream. The perfection of milk is the union of 
these two desirable prope erties, and its greatest defect is the absence of both. 

A cubic foot of pure water weighs 1000 ounces avoirdupois, very nearly, 

The weight of all substances, except the gases, (all being brought to one 
te mperature,) i is, in relation to that of pure water, whose specific ¢ gravity 
(weight) is rep senentel by unity, or one, thus: 


Water - - - - - - 1.000 
Butter is lighter- - - - - 0.942 
Cream - - = = = - 0.980 
New milk average is heavier - - - 1,028 
Skim-milk “ S - - - © = « 1,088 

In a former communication on the subject of butter-making, we disapprovea 
of the practice of adding water to the cream, and of washing the butter, to 
rid it of its butter-milk. The carbonate of lime, found in water, causes the 
incrustation which forms on the inside of utensils in which it is boiled. 
Butter absorbs the lime and magnesia present in salt and in water, when it 
comes in contact with them ; it has an injurious effect on its quality and pre- 
servation. It is therefore in all cases safe st not to wash it, even if the water 
be pure ; it will, in a measure, destroy its fine fragrance and flavor. 

The use of pure salt can not be too often rec ommended to those who have 
dairies in charge. More than a million of dollars can be annually saved to 
our farmers in this country, by attention to this point. No one denies that 
good pure salt is made at our salt-springs, by solar evaporation, if taken from 
the first pan where all the crystals are perfe ctly square ; but this salt comes 
to the consumer with various degrees of adulteration; and is therefore cheap, 
as to the first cost. Aiver the square crystals of pure salt have ceased to form ; 
then, by further evaporation, the salts of magnesia, and glaubers salts begin 
to show long needle-shaped crystals, very bitter to the taste; easily dissolved, 
and always found moist in damp weather. It will not preserve fish or meat, 
and when used for butter, will dissolve and run from it like water. Whereas 
rock-salt gives it firmness, which facilitates the extraction of butter-milk and 
preserves it sweet. Many bags marked rock-salt have been filled more than 
once; and many others never came in contact with it. Let the farmers club 
together, and send to a sea- port, and get the best of rock-salt—sift out the 
fine, wash and dry the lumps, and have it ground at any grist-mill in the 
neighborhood, as our fathers did, before the introduction of the very improved 
fine Liverpool bag or blown salt. 


For the Committee, Sreruen H. Smira. 


We also add the following selection from some unknown source: 


“ Burrer.—Butter made properly is very easily preserved. The cream 
suould be churned while it is sweet, the butter-milk thoroughly worked out— 
































BOOK-FARMING. 
not washed out with cold water—about an ounce of salt applied to a pound, 
packed away in the tub closely, and kept as much as possible from the air. 
This is the whole operation of making and keeping good butter. It is not 
the pure butter, which is an oil, that becomes rancid, but the butter-milk that 
is with it. We have seen a statement from a French paper, that the bad 
taste and smell of butter may be entirely removed by Water mixed with 
chloride of lime. The discovery was made by a Brussels farmer, whose 
practice has been to take a sufficient quantity of water to work it in, and put 
in it from 25 to 30 drops of chloride of lime for every 10 pounds of butter. 
When it has been worked until the whole has been brought into contact with 
the water, it should be worked again in pure water, when it will be found 
sweet. This plan may easily be tested, and we should think it worth while 
for those dealing in butter to try it.” 








FOR THB PLOUGH, AND THB ANVIL. 


BOOK-FARMING. 


THE LOOM, 





Messrs. Eprrors: Man is so constituted by early education and association 
in early life, that it is not strange that we should cling to them in after years. 
Our early training in morals and religion is seldom forgotten; our early 
education in tilling the soil is apt to cling to us in after-life. 

There is a common prejudice among farmers against book-farming. Most 
of this we have received by early training. It is very important that the 
farmer should form correct theories—that he should understand the nature 
of each crop he cultivates, the nature of the soil on his farm, the amount of 
manure required for each successive crop, the kind best adapted to any par- 
ticular location on the farm, the best time to plough different soils, the best 
and most prolific seeds for cultivation, their character and habits, the most 
propertime to sow and plant, and so on, through a long list of operations. 
Now, is this science all untrue and deceptive, because it is a matter of 
record? Certainly not. Do any of our brethren know so much that it would 
be injurious to know more? Is there not room still for improvement? Do 
our fields do all that they are able to do by an improved system? We think 
we hear the answer No to all these questions. 

But how are we to be benefited by books and agricultural journals? We 
answer, read and practice what is adapted to our case. We must use our 
best judgment. We are not bound to receive what we think is unreasonable. 
If a correspondent advances a visionary scheme, we are not bound to follow 
it.# ut some will say, we work our farm the same as our fathers did! but do we 
harvest as large crops as they did? No! They cropped a virgin soil. It has 
now become exhausted. Books will tell us how to restore it to its original 
fertility. 

We are not apt to think of that vast pile of pork, beef, mutton, corn, &c., 
carried from the farm, for two or three generations, without having th’e same 
elements restored again to it. 

If there are the elements of five hundred’ bushels of corn in one acre of 
land, with what the plant absorbs from the atmosphere, when we have taken 
out four hundred, there is but one left, and so on, till we have taken the whole, 
without restoring to the earth, in the shape of manure, that which has been 
taken from it. 
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BLOOMSDALE,. 





Some will say, we have seen enough of book-farming. There was such a 
man did this, that and the other, and “came out at the little end of the horn,”’ 
as the saying is. 

All very true. Do all hap-hazard farmers succeed? Do not as many sys- 
tematic farmers sucteed in laying up a competence for themselves and families 
as book-men do in any other occupation ? 

A good agricultural journal is a great help to a practical farmer. We 
might see there an experiment we had designed to make, and we may thus 
be informed of the folly of renewing it. 

On the other hand, we might see something the idea of which never had 
come into our mind before, that might be of many dollars’ advantage, pay- 
ing the subscription, and leaving a balance in our pockets besides. 

Epping, N. H. D. L. Harvey. 


\ 
BLOOMSDALE—THE SEED-FARM AND RESIDENCE OF DAVID 
LANDRETH, ESQUIRE. 


Tus establishment is situated on the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware 
river, one mile above Bristol, and embraces about two hundred acres of land. 

The father of the present Mr. L., who was the first in this country to sys- 
tematically cultivate seeds ‘for sale, commenced his operations shortly after the 
Revolution, on a very limited scale, but at that day sufficiently large to meet 
the demand, with the aid of occasional importations from Europe; and within 
the last quarter of a century, the grounds cultivated by this concern (then as 
now the largest in the Union) did not exceed 30 acres. Now the shipment 
of seeds is to far distant points. California calls for supplies by almost every 
ship; Oregon and New-Mexico make occasional demands ; South America 
and the West Indies are regular customers ; and the British possessions in 
Asia obtain annual supplies. Within a short period Mr. L. has completed a 
shipment of four tons, ordered for distribution in British India! Thus has 
increased the commercial demand for one of our country’s many products, 
and thus is answered a question which is very naturally asked on viewing the 
crops at Bloomsdale: where is market found for all these seeds? The amount 
of labor expended on the culture is evidently great, and though nearly all 
the crops are in drills, thus admitting of mechanical aid, still many hands are 
requisite to subdue the weeds, harvest and thresh the crops, and perform other 
operations incident to the business. 

Mr. L. has found the system of providing household accommodations for 
his hands, to work well. Eleven families now reside on the estate, (the single 
men boarding with the married,) each provided with a neat cottage and gar- 
den—keep their own pigs and cultivate their own vegetables and flowers. 
They are encouraged to keep all neat and trim ; the inconvenience and tempta- 
tions of remote residence are avoided, and as Mr. L. never changes his hands 
but on compulsion, they feel assured good conduct will insure permanent 
homes, 

A tank for collecting liquid manure flowing from the barn-yard, has been 
erected, and is capable of holding about 50 hogsheads, durably built of stone, 
coated with hydraulic cement, and is emptied by an ordinary chain pump, 
which discharges into a cask on wheels. This, though an economy almost 
universal among English farmers, is seldom resorted to in this country, though 
it could be with decided advantage by every tiller of the soil. 
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Among the live-stock is a pair of Norman ponies, which are made to serve 
a doubie purpose—amuse the youngsters, and cultivate drilled crops ; they 
work within 16 inches and possess sufficient power for the harrow. These, 
with mules for similar labor, and oxen and heavy horses for ploughing and 
cartage of manure, are the force employed. 

The lawn at Bloomsdale embraces eight to ten acres, and though formed 
but five years, promises to be highly attractive, it being laid out with unusual 

are and judgment. It is planted with a carefully-seleeted variety of indige- 
nous trees, also many rare specimens imported from abroad for the position 
they now occupy. 

We might here express regret, that many among us who have expended 
largely in the erection of their mansions, have not decorated their grounds to 
accord therewith. True taste consists in an harmonious whole—the grounds 
and buildings to be pleasing and effective must be “in keeping.” Even the 
habit of trees should be studied ; certain trees suit certain styles of architec- 
ture. Flat-headed ones do not accord with pointed buildings, nor do 
spiral trees harmonize with Italian structures, the lines of which are mainly 
horizontal. On these subjects we have much to learn—let us meanwhile 
practice what we already know, and thus impart the information to others. 

[t is amongst the most gratifying evidences of the true progress of agricul- 
tural and horticultural science in our country, that men are found who devote 
their time and attention to one particular branch, and thus develop fully what 
is capable of being effected by proper cultivation. Of this class are those 
who have demonstrated the progress that can be made by proper improve- 

ment in cattle, horses, hogs, sheep, &c. They have furnished a seed from 
which the farmer can greatly increase the quality of his products, and thus 
have given an impetus to this important resource of our country’s pros- 
perity. In this vie w of the subject, Mr. Landreth deserves to be ranked 
as a benefactor of his race. Ie has brought science, skill, and experience to 
bear successfully — a department of agriculture which is developing the 
capabilities of the soil, and adding to the products of the earth, whether cul- 
tivated on an extensive scale by the farmer, or by him only who tills his 
little plot in the garden. 





FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 


WISCONSIN 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Thinking that a description of this country would be 
of interest to some of your readers, who may wish to emigrate, I have deter- 
mined to set forth the advantages of this particular county (La Fayette, 
Wis.) for settlers. 

There is but little vacant land in the county, nearly all having been en- 
tered by settlers or speculators. The settlers are generally of an unquiet dis- 
position, and fond of change; many would sell out cheap, for the sake of 
moving. ; 

The land held by speculators is mostly timbered, and can now be bought 
at from $5 to $10 an acre; but land is increasing in value daily. 

Improved farms can be bought at from $7 to $14 an acre. One farm, near 
me, of 400 acres, over 100 under cultivation, 80 in timber, and 80 in mea- 
dow, with a comfortable frame-house, and fine springs, can be bought for $7 
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an acre. I know a lot of about-280 acres, 120 of the finest meadow, about 
60 well timbered, the rest open prairie, belonging to speculators. This is one 
of the most beautiful sites for a farm that I have seen any where, and can be 
bought for between $4 and $5 an acre ; two years ago, it was held at $3 an 
acre. 

Land in this vicinity is very rich, the soil being from six inches to several 
feet deep. The surface is covered to the depth of about three inches with a 
rich vegetable mould, as black as ink, and as soft to the touch as velvet. 

There is a field on the river bottom, which has been cultivated twenty 
years, and has never had a particle of manure applied to it, which, I am as- 
sured, produces as abundantly now as ever. 

Corn is the most reliable crop, and the yield is from 60 to 100 bushels per 
acre. The soil is rather light for wheat, inasmuch as the wind blows it from 
the roots in winter, unless protected by snow; though wheat will make a 
good crop, if a proper spot is selected, and the wheat sown early and abund- 
antly, so as to sod the ground before the cold weather sets in. Crops of 
wheat raised on sod which was turned over the preceding summer, are al- 
ways sure, and yield from 25 to 40 bushels per acre. Oat crops yield from 
60 to 100 bushels. Rye and barley are good crops. 

As to vegetables, they are produced in perfection. I raised carrots last 
summer 18 inches long, and as large as a man’s leg, on ground which was 
only broken the summer before, and was not even ploughed before the seed 
was sown. Under the same circumstances, I raised radishes, weighing 8 and 
9 pounds ; turnips, 9 inches in diameter, which would probably weigh 15 lbs. ; 
tomatoes, weighing 1 lb. 14 0z. Potatoes of the finest quality, and 350 
bushels of corn, on seven acres. Next summer, I expect to get 100 bushels 
per acre. I raised water-melons from seed brought from Virginia, which, 
though not remarkably large, were as fine flavored as those from which I got 
the seed. I planted a little tobacco last summer for experiment. I will sim- 
ply add, that I sold some of it, én the leaf, for fifty cents a pound. 

This is a great grazing country, and is admirably adapted to raising stock 
of all kinds. Cattle keep in good order all the winter, on wild hay. The 
tame grasses grow luxuriantly, and the wild, of which there are several va- 
rieties, grow six and eight feet high, and yield from two to four tons of hay 

er acre. 

There is a fine water-power within a mile of me, capable of supplying 
several large mills, and I am surprised that it has not been taken advantage 
of; particularly, as a grist-mill is very much needed in this neighborhood. 

Limestone, in strata, from one inch to one foot thick, and sometimes eight 
feet square, is abundant, and well suited for building purposes. 

As to markets, we have the lead mines; Wiota, 6 miles from me; Shulls- 
burg, 18 miles; Warren, IIl., 6 miles distant, at which place, there is a 
depot of the Chicago and Galena Railroad, which road has just been com- 
pleted to Warren, and will probably be completed to Galena by next summer. 
Warren is also the point at-which the Mineral Point Railroad intersects the 
Chicago and Galena road; so by next summer, we will have Chicago, Ga- 
lena, and Mineral Point for our markets. 

It is supposed that the Milwaukee and Dubuque railroad will pass through 
the centre of this county. Several surveys have been made within a mile 
of me. 

I would not be surprised to see this, in less than five years, one immense 
village from the Lake to the Mississippi, and eight or ten miles wide. 
The country is very healthy, except on the river bottoms, where intermit- 
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tent fever prevails. The winters are severe, to me, a Virginian, and are six 
moaths long. The summers are delightful, and in those months the coun- 
try is positively beautiful, particularly what is called the barrens, which re- 
semble a magnificent rolling park, with its green trees, and rich grass, and 
beautiful wild flowers. Respectfully yours, 

G. W. Varnum. 
Wiota, Wis., January 8, 1854. ° 





MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL FAIR, 


TuereE is one feature about the fairs of. Massachusetts which deserves es- 
pecial mention. We refer to the great number of persons who receive pre- 
miums. In some societies the number of applicants is limited, and the list 
of successful competitors might almost be stereotyped. In the local societies 
of the Bay State, no such criticism can be justly made. We have prepared 
the following table from the returns of the State Board of Agriculture : 





Ix ’ — ‘Number of towns in} Amount 
} yer ¢ Wns In | . . . ’ 
. f Societi ‘ - =o ¢ 1| which premiums of prem’s, 
ames Societies. srritory represented. : : 
ae Ss jterritory represented.) were obtained. |obtained. 








. } } P 
Essex, . . . . . . 22 


Middlesex, . > + . 24 
Worcester, . . 


oe 23 
ee -« 


| | 
11 
| 10 


" North, . . 
Hampshire, Franklin, &) 
Hampden, . . . 
Hampshire, . | | 22 


18 


10 598.75 
Franklin,. . ; 16 388.41 
Berkshire, . 22 813.00 
Housatonic, . | 15 865.00 
Norfolk, . 18 749.00 
Bristol, “a o 14 
Plymouth, . 18 
Barnstable, ° 8 


Hampden, . 











FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
HOP-RAISING. 


Dear Sirs: I have delayed much longer than I intended the notifying you 
of the amount of hops raised in this vicinity. .The crop this year has been 
very meagre. 

Not one half the quantity, in the same yard, has been produced this year 
that was last, many yards having been brought under cultivation. In many, 
the vines did not (a majority of them) ascend the pales over four feet. The 
growers attribute it to a worm preying on the roots in the early part of the 
season. 
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A set of sharpers came into the vicinity in July, and contracted with all 
who would bargain, from seventeen to twenty-two cents. At the time they 
were collected for market, the price was quick at thirty-four cents, and the 
few who did not sell till winter, received thirty-eight cents. 

There were seventy-five tons taken in at Hyde- -park, that being the universal 
depot. Those dealing in the article, say there must be deducted nine tons 
for what came from other towns. Hop-raising is a money-making business, 
(which appears to be the Yankee’s god,) and is a vast benefit to our farmers. 

Yours truly, Arte. Hunton. 

Hyde-park, Vt., February 27, 1854. 


MOTE PROFITABLE FARMING 


Tue following is the account of a farmer of Ohio. We commend it and 
others like it to. the attention of all poor farmers. It is from the Ohio Cul- 
tivator. The writer says: 

“All the items below have been produced, and increased on the farmsince 
January, 1853. We devote our attention mainly to raising wheat and corn ; 
have some 15 acres in ap »ple-orchard s, &e. Our farm has 171 acres, 120 of 
which is in cultivation. I am assisted by three sons, 17 and 19 years of age, 
and therefore hire but little. I have not taken into account the labor done 
by tie family on the farm, nor the articles consumed by them raised from the 
same, 

Our wheat crop the past year was no more than two thirds of an average 
one. Mywheat and corn is mostly unsold yet; I therefore put the prices they 
are now selling for: 


Farm account from January 1, 1853, to January 1, 1854. 


EXPENDITURES, 
Taxes for 1853, - 
Hired lands, - - 
Girl to assist in housework, 
Machine for threshing grain, 
Shoes and boots for the family, 
Store bills, - - - '. 
Blacksmiths’ bills, 
Medical bills, - - - 
Churches, and building bridges, - 
School bills, - - - - 
Ne WSpi pers and periodicals, - 
Repairing and building out-houses, - - 
Reapiny g-machines, cost $130, say one quarter of this, 
Wagon-maker, repairing, - - - 
Two mares to a horse, : - 
Market-wagon, cost $40; say for this year, 
Expenses attending market at Columbus, 
Various other small expenses, amounting to 


Total, 
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RECEIPTS, 

625 bushels wheat sold and on hand, at $1.10, 
1200 “ ~~ corn . ” 30c., 
30 stock hogs, - - - - - 
Lumber and timber sold from the farm, - - 
3000 rails sold, (their places supplied by hedge, ) 
Rent of 2 houses be longing to farm, - - 
Amount received for pasture from neighbors, 
8 tons of hay, - - - - - 
Increase on 12 horses and colts—1 sold, 
Seven sto ‘k eattle sold for - - 
2 cows sold for - - - - - : - 
Increase on 28 head stock cattle and cows within the year, 
160 bushels oats sold at 37$c. per bushel, - . 
360 bushels apples sold in Onisadin, averaging 60c., 
210 bushels sold at home for 25¢. per bushel, —- 
26 bbls. cider, at $2 per bbl., - - 
4 bushels timothy seed, - - - 
Work done for neighbors to amount of - 
Beef and hides sold - - - - 41 50 
60 Ibs. of wool of 14 sheep, at 50c. per Ib., 
Increase in sheep in the year, - - - - - - 8 00 
20 bushels sweet potatoes sold at Columbus, average $1.50 per 

bushel, - - + . - - - - 30 00 
80 lbs. honey sold in Columbus, average 22c. lb., 17 60 
260 |bs. butter sold in Columbus, average 18c. Ib., . 46 80 
90 chickens, 100 dozen eggs sold in Columbus, average 20 00 
Chestnuts, vegetables, and other small things sold - 20 00 
Shingles made and sold by us in the year, - : 42 00 


Total amount sold and on hand to sell, $2,608 00 
Deduct expenses as above, - : 551 79 


Amount of gain for the year, - $2,056 21 





FEEDING HOGS ON COTTON SEED. 


TuerE seems to be a great diversity in the practice of Southern agricultur- 
ists in the use made of cotton seed, not required for sowing. The following 
account, taken from the Soil of the South, seems obviously a very proper 
application of this highly carbonized food. The writer says : 

“T procured a large chaldron that holds ninety gallons, which I had put 
up with brick, with an arch in front, and a chimney at the opposite end, to 
draw the heat and let off the susoke. I put in this kettle three or four bushels 
of cotton seed, with a quantity of turnip-tops and old corn-cobs, the under 
leaves of cabbages, and a portion of salt, to make it savory ; with this — 
sition I feed twice a day, and keep my hogs inclosed in a ten-acre lot. They 
will keep in fine growing attitude until har vest. I then dispense with steam- 
ing their food, the gleanings of the oat fields will sustain them until I open 
my corn- fields in September. The: cow-peas, &c., &., put them in good 
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vit oni T, said wi atu this hak, 7 raise my wae plentifully, and to 
spare, with but very little corn. I view cotton seed prepared in this way, 
very wholesome and nutritious food. I generally kill my hogs when they 
are one year old, and they will average from 175 to 200 |bs. net pork, I 
keep from sixty to one hundred head of different sizes in my piggery, and 
living contiguous to market, send all my female pigs to the shambles. 

Pigs, Mr. Editor, are very susce ptible of disease. When they are affected 
with a dry cough, and mangy, I give them poke-root soup, take two or three 
large bulbous roots, and put them in a large pot or kettle, and boil them until 
they are soft and perfectly done, and put in a quantity of meal and salt, and 
when co J, convey it to the piggery, and let them feast onit. I also give sulphur 
and pulverized antimony, copperas and strong ashes to my hogs, which de- 
stroy the kidney-worm and keep up their ap petite. Now, Mr. Editor, I have 
given you my plan of feeding cotton-seed to hogs, as aho my prescription 
for pigs. If you think it will contribute to inspire the farmer to try the*ex- 
periment, I shall feel myself fully remunerated. 


“Montgomery City, Ala., January, 1854.” 


HOW TO PROCURE GUANO FOR A WHEAT OROP. 


A writer in the Country Gentleman gets off the following : 


How to procure guano for a wheat crop? Why, send the money to 
Longett & Griffing, of New-York, and you will receive guano in return if 
you so order it, the captious joker will say. Even so. But how obtain the 
money for that purpose, without trenching upon any extraneous source ? 
“Why,” says the joker, “ the extra product of wheat will pay for the guano.” 
Possibly it may, and more gain if it do. How to procure guano for a wheat 
crop? I will tell thee, gentle reader. 

Instead of sun- -drying your land all summer in the fallow system, plough 
it crosswise in the first week of June, and drag it without lapping, and sow, 
broadcast, from three to four bushels of Indian corn, and sweet garden-corn 
if you can obtain the seed, and then cover it up with a gang- plough or large 
cultivator. Take no further care till the last week of August, when you must 
mow down the corn fodder, tie it up in bundles, and remove it to an adjoin- 
ing field for the purpose of clearing the ground for ploughing, and set the 
bundles up in shocks, and as soon as cured, put it into large cocks, say a load 
to a cock, and let it take a sweat. Ina dry spell of weather, open the cocks 
in the morning, and cart to the barn in the afternoon, and stack it in the 
mow the same as hay, and salt eve ry two layers of bundles at the rate of a 
barrel of salt to five acres of fodder. Or if you like it better, stack it to the 
weather, in long, narrow stacks, in joints about ten feet long, and thatch it 
with straw, English fashion. 

The fodder from one acre, when cured, will weigh from four to seven tons. 
Mr. Alpheus Morse, of Eaton, told me at our county fair, that he had weighed 
half an acre of dry corn fodder, andits weight was three and a half tons, or 
seven tons to the acre. His farm, it must be borne in mind, is in a very high 
state of cultivation. This corn ‘fodder is worth $10 per ton when hay 1 18 
worth $7. Four tons at $10 per ton = $40 per acre. Seed, $3; mowing 
and binding, $92: carting, $1.50 — $6.50. $33.20 profit on the acre to buy 


nil 


guano with i ! The land is left perfectly clean and mellow, and there is no 
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aw in the nadine of the fodder, for the cattle do not leave a sign of it 
in the manger. 

For soiling milch cows in the dry months of August and September, corn 
fodder is a complete stop-gap to the cows drying up, an object aimed at by 
all practical men. Half an acre is amply sufficient for ten milch cows. Try 
it, brother farmers, and see how much money you have lost in your lifetime. 

If these calculations be correct, what an immense amount of fodder is lost 
every year in New-York State alone: for it is well known that all soils suita- 
ble for wheat will grow corn fodder to perfection. 

Who will profit from the fact, that one acre of corn fodder will buy two 
hundred weight of guano to the acre for six acres of land? Corn fodder 
will revolutionize farming i in the Northern States. 








CULTURE OF THE CAMELIA JAPONICA. 


As a green-house plant, the camelia stands second to none in its range of 
admirers. In the old and new world it is equally sought after, forming a 
conspicuous feature in the collections of the most costly exotics, as well as 
the most humble. 

It has two ple asing attractions, beautiful evergreen foliage at all times, and 
flowers the entire part of the winter can be e: vasily obtaine d, in shape and 
color equal to the finest rose. Under the hands of the florist, no plant has 
made more rapid strides to the standard aimed at; and to this country be- 
longs the history of many of the brightest gems. 

Its native country is Japan, and it is very ne: uly allied to the plant that 
produces the tea of commerce, (hea sinensis.) It is a favorite with the 
Chinese, who have been long known to possess a yellow one, a desiderata 
much sought after. Mr. Fortune, during his mission to the Chinese, succeeded 
in procuring and sending to Europe specimens, which have since flowered. 
It is thus described : They are of the kind known as anemone-flowered, of 
a pale yellow or lemon color, the centre petals being the darkest. It flowers 
very freely, and both in habit and foliage is very neat. The leaves are smaller 
than in the ordinary kinds. It is thought to be much hardier than any other 
known camelia. 

The camelia has a regular period for growth, after which it forms its flower 
buds; and this period is of the most consequence to the cultivator, if superior 
plants and flowers are desired. 

As a general rule, they commence growing as soon as the flowering is 
nearly passed, and should then receive ah abundance of water at the roots, 
the atmosphere at all times moist, and the plants syringed frequently over 
head. The temperature also should be kept from 55° to 60° as a minimum, 
and the plants kept carefully shaded from the mid-day sun. 

As soon as the growth of the wood is complete, they commence growing 
at the root, and this is the time many prefer re-potting them; but provided 
the proper temperature is kept up, we prefer doing this just before they com- 
mence starting their buds. All young plants should receive a shift once a 
year, using pots about two sizes larger than those they are in. If very large 
specimens, once in two years is often enough. They are better under than 
over-potted. 

After the growth is complete, they require to be kept cool and shaded 
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during summer, occasionally syringing over head, and the pots studiously 
kept from becoming dry, or the buds are likely to fall off. 

The best way to keep these and similar plants during summer is in the 
open air, uader a canvas awning, so that the driving winds and heavy rains 
can be kept off them, plunging the pots to the rim in some non-conducting 
material. 

No collection should be without the following sorts: alba-plena, white ; 
Beallii rose; candidissima, white; Abbey Wilder, waxy white, sometimes 
faintly striped ; Chandlerii, rose ; Duchess of Orleans, pink; fimbriata, white ; 
imbricata, red ; Jeffersonii, red ; Landrethii, pink ; pictorum roseum, carmine ; 
Sarah Frost; sacco magnifique, rose; Kermysina, red; Lowii, ochroleuea, 
pale yellow; and Wilderii, rose— Country Gentleman. 


FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. 
THE VEGETABLE GARDEN. 


Messrs. Eprrors: The “kitchen-garden” is much neglected. Most farm- 
ers pay but little attention to the cultivation of vegetables for the table, and 
what is attempted is done in the most imbecile manner. Some people seem 
to think a wheel-barrow of manure is thrown away by being put on the 
garden. All that is done in many cases, only assists to make a rank growth 
of weeds. The garden, like all other matters of business, to be successful, 
requires promptness. The work must be done in the right time, and well 
done, too. It must be manured and deeply cultivated, and this will generally 
insure a good harvest. We know of some farmers that think the cultivation 
of a small patch as a garden is beneath their dignity—rather small business, 
They have no particular dislike to the cabbage, beet, parsnip, &c., if they are 
well cooked, but they dislike the work necessary to raise them. Now, we 
believe there is no other spot on the farm of equal extent that pays so well 
for the labor bestowed upon it as the kitchen-garden, if the work is done 
well, and in the proper season; and not an equal number of rods on the 
farm that contributes so much to the support and health of the farmer and 
his family as the garden. A small piece of meat, with the cabbage, beets, 
carrots, &c., will constitute a good healthy meal for a large family, at a very 
cheap rate, much cheaper than is obtained from the broad acres. 

There is an old saying, and a true one, “that a small garden, well culti- 
vated, will half maintain a small family.” We must remember it is to be 
well cultivated, the weeds not allowed to sap all the nourishment from the 
plants. If it will not be out of place, we will relate our system of garden- 
ing. Having but little help, we have to economize what labor we can in the 
working season. We cultivate as a garden about four square rods of land, 
of a moist, deep soil, situated so that the team can turn on the grass at each 
end. As soon as it is dry enough in the spring to work manure well, we 
plough as deep as the plough will work, and in two or three days, give it a 
good harrowing, and let it lie till about the first week in June, or when the 
ground is suitable to work. We then take a plough, and begin to back-furrow 
in the centre of the patch. After going out and back, we rake the furrow 
down, smooth the clods, and throw small stone into the bottom of the furrow 
out of the way. We then go round again, and rake down as before, till the 
patch is completed. We now mark off the drills by a stick with three pegs 
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driven in seventeen inches sont drills aren north and south, so that the 
sun will fall in between the rows at mid-day. Then we sow the seeds by 
hand, and cover with the hoe. By late sowing, beets and carrots grow with 
great vigor, and soon cover the ground, and prevent the growth ‘of weeds. 
We ge ner: ally weed but twice, which i is mostly dors with a hoe, and suffer 
no we eads to go to seed. 

The finest beets and carrots that ever we raised for winter and spring use, 
were sown the 20th of June. On this small patch of land, we raise sufficient 
for our family, and have a surplus for stock, being fully satisfied that there 
is no spot on the farm of equal size that pays so well for the labor bestowed 
onit. We adopt a system of rotation, sowing beets one year and carrots the 
next, &c., with the exception of onions, which we can not raise on this spot. 

Epping, N. H. D. L. Harvey 





UNITED STATES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue second annual meeting of this Society was convened in Washington, 
at the Smithsonian Institute, on the 22d of February. But it being the an- 
niversary of a day always regarded with especial interest, the meeting of the 
Society was a \journed till Thursday, the 23d. 

The f following abstract will give a fair view of its proceedings : 

Seconp Day, Tuurspay, Fesrvary 23.—The Society was called to order 
jn the morning at half-past.ten o’clock, Marshall P. Wilder, Esq., of Massa- 


chusetts, President of the Society, in the chair; Recording Secretary, W. S. 
King, of Rhode-Island; and Nathaniel P. C Causin, of District of Columbia, 
Assistant Secretary. 

The proceedings of Wednesday being read, credentials from the repre- 
sentatives of various States present were received. Nineteen States were 
represented, and about one hundred members present. The inclemency of 
the weather had detained many on the road, and some had been compelled 
to return. 

The President then made his annual address, during which the venerable 
G. W. P. Custis, Esq.,of Arlington, entered, and was received by the Society 
with the usual tokens of respect. 

On motion of Mr. J. C. G. Kennedy, Corresponding Secretary, the Presi- 
dent’s address was referred to the Executive Committee for publication. 

The Chair read a communication from tlre Secretary of the Treasury, i in- 
viting the members of the Society and their families to his residence in the 
evening. The invitation was duly accepted. 

The Chair having suggested the appointment of a committee for the better 
management of business, it was, on motion of Colonel C. B. Calvert, of 
Maryland, agreed that committees of three members each be appointed for 
each subject under consideration, and to be named by the Chair. 

Mr. Dedrick, of Albany, N. Y., moved that a committee of three members, 
on the subject of agricultural machinery, be appointed, and to report to the 
Society. He spoke § at some length in explanation of the great importance to 
the agricultural interest of being placed in possession of the best implements 
for the prosecution of their labors. The motion prevailed. 

Mr. Denton Offutt, of Lexington, Ky., moved the ap pointment of a com- 
mittee on animal phy siology, and the general improvement in all respects of 
domestic animals. It was a subject of high interest and importance. 
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Mr. Calvert testified to the ialieuains to him ential whatever it was in 
itself, of Mr. Offutt’s power over at least one animal, the onia: He had been 
an eye-witness to a scene at the Maryland State Fair, which may be mes- 
merism, or magnetism, or what not; but Mr. Offutt reduced almost instan- 
taneously a horse noted for vicious propensities, to gentleness and tractability. 
He warmly seconded the motion of Mr. Offutt. 

Messrs. Browne, of Pennsylvania; Earle, of Maryland; and B. Perley 
Poore, of Massachusetts, also bore witness to Mr. Offutt’s extraordinary powers 
in this respect. 

The motion was carried, and a committee of three, consisting of Messrs. 
Browne, Earle, and French, of Massachusetts, was ap pointed by the Chair. 

The Committee on Agricultural Machinery was then announced by the 
Chair. It consists of Messrs. D: -drick, Musgrave, of Ohio, and Prof. Mapes. 

An invitation from Mr. Glover to the Society, to visit his collection of 
models of fruits at the Patent Office was then read. 

General Worthington spoke in warm commendation of Mr. Glover’s labors 
and high success. 

The Recording Secretary explained it to be the wish of Mr. Glover to ex- 
tend his collection, so as to include at length all the esculent fruits and vege- 
tables, and he was desirous that Congress should purchase his collection for 
national purposes. If the Society, after i inspection and examination, should 
approve of his labors and objects, Mr. Glover would be glad to get their re- 
commendation to Congress in his favor. 

The invitation of Mr. Glover was accepted, and a committee appointed on 
behalf of the Society to examine the collection in the Patent Office. The 
committee consist of General Worthington, Messrs. Berckman, of New-Jersey ; 
Warder, of Ohio; Munn, of New- York : and Richards, of Massachusetts. 

The Chairman then offered for consideration the contents of two commu- 
nications confidentially committed to him. One was from Mr. Joel Hitch- 
cock, of St. Lawrence county, N. Y., on the subject of a remedy for the 
potato rot; the other on the subject of a remedy for the devastation of the 
curculio on fruits, by some person, whose name did not transpire. The ob- 
ject of the parties seemed to be to get their remedies to be tested by the 
Society through committees of the same, and reports made at the meeting 
of next year. 

The question on the reference of these proposals, gave rise to a very ani- 
mated debate, in which views of very opposite character, in respect to the 
probable value of the alleged discoveries, were elicited. 

Mr. Worthington moved that the communication just read be received, 
and referred to the Executive Committee, to test the mode proposed, and that 
they report to the next annual meeting of this Society, which was carried. 

Mr. Corey moved that communications from other persons on the subject 
of potato disease be referred to the Executive Committee. 

Mr. French thought the Executive Committee should be instructed to ap- 
point proper persons, members of the Society, to institute experiments. He 
moved an amendment of Mr. Corey’s motion in consonance with these views, 
which amendment was carried. 

The Chair then presented a written communication from a gentleman in 
Ohio, requesting that a committee of three be appointed to investigate the 
sulject of the remedy for curculio. 

After considerable disetission, Mr. Wm. S. King moved a select committee 

of three on the subject, of which the Pre sident of the Society should be 
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chairman. This was wile’, ” a unite a Hpotnbed« of Messrs. W Vil ler, 
Brinckle, of Pennsylvania, and Birckman, of New Jersey. 

Mr. Bradford, of Delaware, asked if any communication had be en received 
by the Society on the subject of guano. The Chair having replied in the 
negative, Mr. Bradford then asked and obtained leave to read a memorial to 
Congress froth citizens of Delaware, praying the interposition of Congress, 
either by purchase of one of the Chincha Islands, or by negotiation with 
Peru, to put a stop to the effects of the operation of the Anglo-Peruvian 
monopoly, by which the price of guano has been raised, and kept at the ex- 
travagant price of $54 per ton. 

Mr. Bradford then pressed this subject on the attention of the Society as 
one of primary concern to the agriculturists, and in fact, the whole people of 
the country. ‘On his motion, a committee of five was appointed in relation 
to the matter, namely, Messrs. Bradford, Calvert, Browne, Burgwin, of North 

Carolina, and Booth, of Virginia. 

The list of the committee of nineteen on nominations was read by the 
Chair, Dr. J. D. Weston, of Massachusetts, being its chairman. 

The report of Prof. Henry on the order of business was next read. Other 
committees were er ce 

On motion of Mr. J. C. G. Kennedy, it was ordered that it be made the 
duty of the committee on nominations to nominate a permanent editor of the 


journal of the Society. 

A communication from Mr. James Pederson, on the subject of introducing 
the Alpaca or Peruvian sheep into the United States, was then read by Mr. 
Munn, of New-York. 

Papers collected by the Lighthouse Board were referred to by Prof. Henry, 


who made some interesting remarks on one of them, being a paper on the 
use and importance of Colza oil for burning. 

An ear of corn was then exhibited by Mr. Henry Ives, of Ohio, and a dis- 
tribution of the Japan pea was made by a member. 

The meeting then adjourned till half-past five o’clock, P.M. 

EveninG Session.—At six o’clock, P.M., the President called the meeting 
to order, and introduced Professor Mapes, of New-Jersey, who exhibited and 
explained an improved sub-soil plough invented by himself. 

On motion of Mr. Bradford, of Delaware, the subject was referred to the 
Committee on Agricultural Implements. 

Dr. J. A. Warder presented a quantity of Japan — and described their 
nature and value. They were introduced in the neighborhood of Cincinnati 
three years ago, and: have been widely distributed. It is not a pea, nora 
vine, but has a stiff, woody stem; the leaves, however, are broad, and are 
greedily eaten by cattle; the fruit is very abundant, and occurs in short pods 
containing two or three beans; these are oblong when green, but round when 
dry. They will not be valuable for table use when green, but are liked by 
most who have tried them boiled or as soup, when ripe in winter, and must 
rove of great value, especially in the Southern States; succeeding well on 
all soils in which they have been planted. Their great value will be as food 
for cattle ; they are easily threshed out when ripe. 

In planting, give them ample room ; for the greatest effect, say at squares 
of three feet ; cultivate as corn. 

The meeting then adjourned to ten o’clock this morning. 

Turrp Day, Frmay, Fesruary 24.—The Society was “called to order by 
the Recording Secretary, W. S. King, Esq., of Massachusetts, who stated that 
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the President of the ime was sami’ from attending at the opening of 
the meeting by indisposition, but he hoped to be present during the morning 
session. On motion of the Recording Secretary, the Hon. John A. King, of 
New-York, was called to the chair pro tempore. 

Prof. Fox, of Michigan, then commenced his address on the important 
subject of extending and i improving the education of the agricultural popu- 
lation of the United States, so as to elevate that vast majority of our people 
up to i. weonen level, and to brmg a greater amount of intelligence to bear 
upon that important interest, the judicious cultivation of the soil. During 
the lecture, the President of the Society ne and took his seat as chair- 
man of the meeting, held temporarily by Mr. J. A. King. Not long after, 
and before the conclusion of Prof. Fox’s Acme ‘the President of the United 
States, accompanied by the Secretary of the Interior, came in, and were in- 
troduced to the Society, which received them with courteous greeting. 

The sentiments of the lecturer, which were that such institutions were not 
feasible, at present, were fully discussed. 

The President of the United States then rose, and, addressing the chair, 
thanked him for the intelligence that had been furnished him of the session 
of the Society ; spoke in terms of compliment and approval of so much of 
Prof. Fox’s address as he had heard; acknowledged the high interest and 
importance of the objects of the Society, and of the questions before it; and 
said that, whilst he should be most hap py to remain during the interesting 
proceedings } yet to be had, other duties demanded his retirement, and com- 
pelled him to bid them good morning. 

Mr. Taylor moved a resolution commen ding the purchase of Mount Ver- 
non by the General Government, and making a portion of it the site of a 
national e xpe rimental farm. . 

The Chair stated that the subjeet was already before the Socicty, under a 
recommendation in the President’s annual address. 

Mr. Earle prope sed a substitute, which he read, for Mr. Taylor’s resolution, 
the intent of which was, devs the United States Agri wre al Society > should 
indorse the efforts of the Maryland State Society to effect the s: ame tg 
Mount Vernon, he avy was on all accounts the best pi nee for a national « 
perimental] farm, and he believed there Were many members of Congress in 
favor of purchasing it; and after a lengthy discussion, in the course of which 
Mr. John Jones, of Delaware, spoke strongly in favor of a home market for 
our wheat, the subject was laid on the table, to be taken up to-morrow 
morning. 

Reports of ¢ are es were received, and duly referred. 

The venerable G. W. P. Custis, Esq., being then called on, addressed the 
Society for upward 7 fale an hour in ane loque nt and ace eptable manner. 
He recited cireums tances, which occurred in the early years of the century 
connected with the rise of American manufactures. The old Arlington sheep- 
shearing was established to improve the sheep culture, and was kept up for 
nine years in succession. That was an age of agricultural barbarism, and it 
was thought a matter of great progress at that day, when from one he- lamb, 
of a year old, twelve pounds of wool were clip ped. Mr. Custis compared 
the products of his farm now with what it was in former times, when for 
forty years, one of his farms, with one hundred working hands on it, only 
served to starve him. Now, from seven thousand to nine thousand bushels 
of wheat per year, with a prospect of fifteen to twenty thousand, was the 
state of his affairs. He advocated an imitation of the good Methodist prac- 
tice of giving in experiences. Why did they not every year have a meeting 
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for that?) The President from Essex county, Massachusetts, could report on 
his pumpkins, big enough to inclose himself and a party of friends at a rub- 
ber of whist. Prof. M: apes, of New-Jersey, could tell of his doings in 
superphosphate of lime. Mr. Custis enlarged in eloquent terms on the dig- 
nity of agriculture, the high respect paid to it and its devotees in England, 
from the prince to the peasant. In conclusion, he said it might be the last 
time he would address them. For the seventy-three years he had lived, he 
had also loved his country, and, though a Southerner, loved the true Yankee. 
He ended by entreating a blessing on the Society and its members, and that 
they might return in peace to their homes. 

Mr. Robbins, of Ohio, presented a memorial from citizens of Ohio, asking 
the countenance and patronage of the Society to a cattle exhibition, to be 
held in September next, in Springfield, Clark county, Ohio, which, after con- 
siderable discussion, was referred. 

Dr. Warder, of Cincinnati, then being called on, addressed the Society on 
the subject of the culture of the Catawba grape-vine, illustrating his remarks 
by reference to a series of drawings of the plant in various stages of progress, 
Though extemporaneous, the address was a very excellent one, and so lumi- 
nous, ‘that every body could understand it. Dr. Warder was much questioned 
by several members on various topics connected with the culture of this vine, 
all of which he answered most readily and satisfactorily. 

The Society passed a vote of thanks for the address, and ordered a written 
paper on the subject to be printed among their transactions. 

Prof. Mapes testified to the value of charcoal in vine-culture. 

Dr. Warder spoke of the admirable effects of potash, as a manure for the 
grape plant. It supplied sweetness, increased the size, and improved the 
flavor. 

Mr. Darius Clagett, of the District of Columbia, gave the history of a 
Catawba vine, now in his possession, more than forty years old, the parent 
of the greater portion of the vines now in the country. 

EveninG Sesston.—Mr. Myron Finch, of New-York, stated that a move- 
ment was now in progress for erecting a monument to the memory of the 
late John S. Skinner, the pioneer of American agricultural editors, and that 
the measure was receiving the sanction and codperation of the most distin- 

uished friends of agricultural science in the country. The subject had been 

fore the National Washington Monument Committee, and that body had 
passed a resolution unanimously, authorising a block, with an approved in- 
scription, to be placed in the National Monument now erecting to the memory 
of the Father of his Country. Mr. Finch then offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That this Convention has heard with pleasure, that measures are 
now in progress for erecting a monument to the memory of the late John S. 
Skinner, the distinguished friend and patron of agricultural science, and that 
we cordially commend said object to the favorable consideration of the agri- 
cultural community throughout the United States. 

Geo. Blight Browne, Esq., of Pennsylvania, supported the resolution in a 
brief speech, in which he paid a deserved tribute to the memory of Colonel 
Skinner. The resolution was then unanimously adopted by the Convention. 

Mr. Browne also presented a work on wool and hair, written by Peter A. 
Brown, LL.D., of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bradford, of Delaware, made a report on the guano trade, narrating 
the interview of the committee on the subject with Mr. Dudley Mann, As- 
sistant Secretary of State. Hopes are entertained that arrangements may 
be made with Peru, by which the price of guano will be reduced. 
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The sine was soaeiasititall 

On motion of Mr. Earl, the memorial of the Maryland State Agricultural 
Society, petitioning Congress to purchase Mount Vernon for an agricultural 
school, was taken up and read. 

Mr. French, a member of the committee, spoke favorably of Mr. Offutt’s 
system, and after some discussion, it was earried, and Messrs. Blair, of Mary- 
land ; E arl, Browne, King, of New-York; and French, of Massachusetts, 
were appointed a committee to present it to Congress. 

Mr. Browne, of Pennsylvania, made a report from the committee appointed 
to investigate Mr. Denton Offutt’s system of animal physiology. 

Mr. Causin, who was associated with E. P. Blair, Esq., to examine and 
audit the accounts of the treasurer, reported, (in, the absence of Mr. Blair,) 
complimented their accuracy, and stated a balance of $3005 in favor of the 
Society. Of this, upward of one thousand dollars have been contributed 
at the present meeting. 

Mr. Benson read a bill now before a committee of Congress, creating an 
agricultural bureau. 

Mr. Calvert recommended the creation of an agricultural department, on 
an equal footing with the other departments, the Secretary to have a seat in 
the Cabinet. 

George Blight Browne, of Pennsylvania, spoke at length on the various 
propositions for Congressional aid, and gave his own opinions. 

Mr. French moved that the matter be referred to a committee, but with- 
drew his motion. 

Mr. King, of New-York, moved that the Society adhere to the resolution 
of last year, asking for a full department. 

Hon. Mr. Benson presented a resolution in behalf of Mr. Meacham, of 
Vermont, that a national exhibition of sheep be held in the course of the 
year in the State of Vermont, at such time and place as the Agricultural 
Society of Vermont shall appoint. Carried. 

On a strong expression of the wish of the Society, Benjamin Perley Poore, 
Rsq., addressed the Society, although the appointed hour had elapsed. Al- 
though prepared in haste, Mr. Poore’s sketch of the rise and progress of 
agriculture i in the old world, and more particularly in the new, was very in- 
teresting. He gave an account of Indian agriculture, and, passing through 
the history of colonial and revolutionary farming, came down to the present 
time. 

On motion of Mr. Calvert, an address was ordered to be published by the 
Society. 

On motion of Mr. Poore, it was resolved that a committee of three be 
appointed to collect facts and statistics illustrating the Indian and subsequent 
agricultural history of this Republic, embracing statistics, accounts of tools, 
and biographical sketches of noted farmers, and report to the Executive 
Committee in season for publication in the next report, if worthy. The com- 
mittee are Messrs. B. P. Poore, W. S. King, and J. A. Warder. 

The Society then called upon Dr. Eddy, of Massachusetts, for his lecture 
on Bees and Bee Culture. He described this branch of rural industry as the 
most profitable of all, as he had proved by his own experience. He pursued 
the history of the bee, in its family and social characteristics, and explained 
the process of honey -making. 

Dr. Eddy having concluded his wn on bees, and a vote of thanks 
awarded him, it was, on motion of Mr. W. S. King, of M: assachusetts, 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society be and are hereby presented to 
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Professor Henry and the officers of the Smithsonian Institution, for the use 
of their lecture-room, and for their kind attentions ; and also to Mr. H. Hardy, 
for his faithful attendance upon our sessions, and for his full and correct re- 
ports of our proceedings in the Wational Intelligencer. 

And the Society adjourned sine die. 

OFFICERS FoR THE Ensuine YEAR. 
Agricultural Society for 1854 are: 

“Marshall P. Wilder, of Massachusetts, President. 

Nineteen Vice-Presidents, (one for each State represented.) 

C. B. Calvert, John A. King, A. L. Elwyn, J. D. Weston, B. P. Poore, A. 
Watts, John Jones, W. S. King, Executive Committee. 

U. S. King, of Boston, ¢ lorresponding and Recording Secretary. 

William Selden, of Washington, Treasurer. 


The officers of the United States 





PROGRESS OF MECHANICS.—No. IL. 


In our last number, we presented a short but tolerably complete view of 
those mechanic arts, in which, for the last few centuries, no progress has been 
made. 

We now purpose to give some of the more important branches in which 
new discoveries have bec 2n made, new inventions devised, or greatly improved 
skill in application acquired. The shortest possil le descrip tion of all these 
in detail, would be of most indefinite length, if it should include each of the 
departments of art, but we can aim only to present a few, which, for some 
reason, might claim more special notice. We begin with certain branches of 
art, very nearly allied to those mentioned in our last number, and somewhat 
in the same order. 

Giass-wares.—As already suggested, there are various departments be- 
longing to this general title, and in some of them the moderns have greatly 
excelled the ancients. . ; 

1. In the manufacture of pares. The large plates often seen in our modern 
windows were formerly unknown, and the most elaborate of the stained win- 
dows of the ancient temples are of small panes; the mirrors of modern 
parlors were never seen in the houses of the ancients. This is the result of 
improvement in the implements employ ed. 

Optica Instruments have also been chiefly the result of modern art. 
Nothing was known to the astronomers of olden times to compare with the 
telescopes now found in almost every prominent institution in the world. Even 
the smaller instruments, used by artists, as watchmakers, } jewellers, d&c., are of 
modern invention. The engravings of the ancients were executes d by the 
eye, unaided by any thing but a single lens, and unremitted care and practice, 
and therein their skill is ‘proved to be the more wonderful. 

Weavine Grass.—This is a new application of this material. The fabric 
is exceedingly beautiful, and quite flexible. Progress in this department is 
yet anticipated. 

RerisinG Mrerars.—No progress has been made in the results obtained, 
but there is very great improvement in the processes that are employed. The 
metals of various sorts are now extracted from their ores by means far more 
simple, more expeditious, and more economical than formerly. Some of those 
now employed will be considered under other titles in our journal. Suffice it 
here to say, that the process by which our best blistered steel is manufac- 
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tured, was unknown till 1750. ’ Cusaianalbae is mr a modern invention. 
Sheet-iron and sheet-tin are now prepared with much greater facility than 
they formerly were. Cementation is a process invented by modern English 
artists. 

Iron anD bronze Casrtixas.—-In this department of art, within a few 
years even, we have made wonderful progress, chiefly, perhaps, the result of 
improvements In moulding. There is, however, one style or branch of the 
art now on exhibition at the Crystal Palace, which is far superior to any 
— y we have ever seen. It is from the Royal Foundry of Berlin. Several 
spe im ens are exhibited. The lines are nearly as perfect as if made by the 


chis 

ke : form or branch of this art consists in casting vegetable forms, 
plants, &c., with their stalks, branches, twigs, leaves, buds, and flowers. Some 
of these also are on exhibition at the Cryst il Palace, and are really wonder- 
ful. ‘The process is described as follows 

The object to be represented is placed in an empty vessel, with small wires 
attached to the extremities of each bud, leaf, twig, &c. Silt, or fine sand, 
of a proper quality, mixed with water, of the consistence of cream, is then 
poured into the vessel till the object is covered. This mould is then left to 
dry, after which the wires are withdrawn, and the entire mass is exposed to 
a powerful heat, while streams of air are directed against the insertions of, 
or holes left by, the wires. The plan t is thus consumed, and the incombusti- 
ble ashes are expelled by blasts of wind. A perfect mould is thus obtained, 
ready for the melted metal. 

Rotiinc Mints. These are now of almost numberless forms. Iron and other 
malleable metals are rolled into almost any desired shapes. We shall exhi- 
bit elsewhere, rollers of various shapes, and one of them of peculiar economic 
value—that ic or forming “ railroad bar: Almost every new variety of form 
that may be desired, may be thus produced by these means, at an immerse 
saving of sieiaied labor. 

The fine surface of Russia sheets is obtained by some secret process, which 
our artisans or those of England can not even approach. 

ELecrroTypInG.—We only refer to this, now, as a modern discovery, by 
which almost any substance may be covered with a metallic plate of greater 
or less thickness, as may be desired. We purpose hereafter to give these 


processes, which are within reach of almost any one, in conside rable detail. 
This is a discovery of the present generation. 
\waLrgams.—The use of mercury, in the “silyering” of glass for mirrors, 


or for covering other metals, and other similar operations, is a modern dis- 

. It is the peculiar property of mercury, ere” it forms an amalgam 

wii ost every other metal. In this form, resembling a paste, itis ap plied 
rfaee, which is to be covered. It is then expos ed to a heat of 600° 

r 700°, by which the mercury is evaporated, and the metal, gold, silver, &c., 
, untnixed state on the surface to which the amalgam had 

A ilar use is made of it in obtaining gold in quantities, unmixed. This 

process is familiar to the miners of California, Australia, &c. Even pressure 
will accomplish the same result as fire. The amalgam is placed in a leathern 

bag. When powerful pressure is applied, the mercury escapes through the 

pores of the | peannge-é leaving the gold unmixed. 

Sprinnina axp Weavine.—The improvements which have been made, 
even within thi rty years, in these departments, would occ "vy a large volume. 

Wer :me them only to suggest that on future oc casions we > purpose to go 
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extensively into the illustration of this, one of the most successful, most won- 
derful, and most triumphant achievements of our day, in which our own 
country has utterly out-distanced all other nations, so that England herself 
can not produce a yard of more than one kind of fabrics, so as at all to com- 
pete with our own manufactures, without buying the right to use American 
inventions. In more than one kind of goods, she pays a tribute for every 
yard she produces to one of the distinguished sons of New-England. 

Lasor-saAvina Macuinery.—This may be worthy of a separate title, al- 
though its pri actical application may concern some of the arts specifically 
named. It is, however, an art of itself, to apply the force of wind, w: ater, 
steam, &c., to the ten thousand forms of mechanical labor. There is scare ely 
a purpose or design to be achieved in the transmutation of forms, that is not 
essentially aided by machinery. But these inventions are nearly all recent. 
Even the trip-hammer isa modern notion. Soare the innumerable machines 
or tools employed by turners in iron, in wood, of various forms, workers in 
sheet-iron and tin, shoemakers even, and many others. 





SUSPENSION-BRIDGE FOR THE OHIO. 


Tue following is a brief description of the proposed bridge across the Ohio 
river at Cincinnati, as designed by D. Griffith Smith, Civil Engineer : 

This bridge will consist of one principal opening between two stupendous 
towers of suspension, the centres of which are 1400 feet apart. 

From these towers the road-way will be suspended by three lines of wire 
cables, at an elevation of 112 feet above low water, leaving the whole width 
of the river clear and unobstructed. 

The road-way will consist of two carriage-ways, separated by the centre 
line of cables, and four foot- ways; the width of carriage-ways at the centre 
of bridge, will be 10 feet each, and the foot-ways 3 feet, making the entire 
width of platform 32 feet in the clear. 

The carriage-ways will pass through two magnificent gothic arches in each 
tower of suspension ; the width of each arch will be 12 feet, and to the crown 
of arch about 30 feet. 

There will be, as we have stated, three lines of cables, and in each line 
four cables ; these cables will pass over rollers in cast-iron saddles, firmly 
fixed on the summits of the pyramids; the extremities of the cables will 
connect with strong anchor-chains, Jaid in the most substantial hydraulic 
cement masonry. 

The grade of the road-way, on the Cincinnati side, will commence at 
Columbia street, and rise at an angle of five degrees to the tower of suspen- 
sion. At Front street, an elevation of 16 feet will be obtained. In crossing 
Front-street, it is proposed to construct a “ Malleable Iron Bridge,” of the 
Tubular Girder pattern. On the south side of Front street the road-way 
will commence, and be suspended to the shore-cables. The same plan of 
approach on the Covington side will be adopted. 

The entire structure will be so arranged, and united in such a manner, that 
each of the parts may be taken out and replaced separately ; so that there 
can be no difficulty in repairing any part of the bridge whenever required. 

The principal dimensions may be more conveniently examined in a tabular 
form. 
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R SYNOPSIS OF THE CAPACITY OF THE PROPOSED BRIDGE. 
, Length of span, - - - - - - - - 1400 feet. 
Total ler igth of suspended platform, = - - - - 1985 “ 
| Elevation of platform above low w ater, - - - 112 4 
Total length of cables, - - - - - - 2000 “ 
Number of cables, - - - - . - - 12 
“ wires in each cable, - . . - 2000 
Ultimate strength of cables, - - . - - 18000 tons. 


Total sectional area of anchor-chains, 800 superficial inches. 


Ultimate strength of anchor-chains, — - - - 24000 tons. 


Maximum permanent load, - - . - 924 * 
transitory load, - - : - - - 794 

Maximum load, - : ; - : - - - 1718 “ 

Maximum tension of cables at the points of suspension, - 5326 “ 
Number of persons that may collect on the platform, 12704 
1588 


Number of oxen that the platform will contain, - - 
Tension of cables resulting from weight of floor and 1588 
oxen, (each weighing 1000 Ibs.,) - - 
Approximate cost of “bridge, - - - - . 
Time required for its construction, about two years. 


5236 tons. 
$450,000 


The design exhibits a plan of structure far exceeding in strength and 
grandeur any similar work ever projected either in Europe or America. 
When M. Telford constructed the sus spension-bridge across the “ Menai 
Straits,” it was regarded by all Europe as the mightiest. achievement of man. 
The first stone of that magnificent structure was laid on the 10th of August, 
1819. On the 20th of April, 1825, the first chain of this stupendous work 
was thrown over the “ Straits of Menai,” and on the 25th of February, 1825, 
it was apenes to the public: “a m agnificent spectacle,” says Dr. Arnott, “ to 
behold chains of tenacious iron stretched high across a channel of the ocean, 
and supporting an admirable bridge-road ‘of safety, along which crewded 
processions may pour, regardless of the deep be low, or of the storm ; while, 
beneath, ships with sails full s spread, may pursue their course unmolested, ¥ 
Let us now — are this bridge, which was the wonder and admiration of 
all Europe, with the proposed bridge across the Ohio river at Cincinnati. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE MENAI SUSPENSION-BRIDGE. 



































Maximum load, : : . > 


Distance between the points of suspension, 


579 feet. 


Height of road-way above high-tide, - - 3 * 

Deflection of cables, - - - - - - 43 * 

Total length of bridge, - - - . - > 
Maximum permanent load, - - - - - 489 tons. 

m transitory load, . - - - $800 * 

- - 789 “ 








Sectional area of anchor-chains, - . - 260 inches. 


Two years after the completion of the Menai Bridge, Mr. Telford added 
another laurel to his justly- acquired fame, by constructing a suspension- 
bridge across the Conway river, one tower of which stands “within that an- 
cient fortress, “‘ Conway Castle,” built by Edward III. 

The span of the Conway bridge is 350 feet. Elevation above high tide, 
18 feet. 
The span of Freiburg bridge, in Switzerland, is 960 feet. 






















































































































































































































IRON MANUFACTURE. 


The span of the ey bridge across the Thames is 400 feet, 3 
inches. 


The span of the suspension-bridge across the Danube, at Pesth, in Hun- 
gary, is 1000 feet. 

The span of the Wheeling bridge is 1010 feet. 

It will appear from the history of suspension- -bridges, that no span has 
ever been constructed that will rank in magnitude and grandeur with the 
proposed bridge across the Ohio, at Cincinnati. 

Mr. Smith’s plans are at the Merchants’ Exchange, where they can be ex- 
amined by all who feel an interest in the enterprise. 


IRON MANUFACTURE.—No. II. 
We proceed with the general view of this subject, commenced in the last 
number, and shall endeavor that neither through our omission to examine the 
proofs, nor neglect so to do “elsewhere,” we shall fail to say, in these pages, 
what we wish to communicate to our readers. 
We commenced a description of certain furnaces, in common use, in this 
department of art. Beside those already named, we would gi ive our readers, 
not familiar with the subject an idea of the form of one of the Zastern- 
Pennsylvania charcoal furnaces. 
The figure in the margin represents one of these. Its height is 32 feet ; 
width of boshes, 9 feet 6 inches; hearth, 5 feet high, 2 feet wide at the bot- 
tom, and 24 feet wide at the top. The ores 
generally used are the rich hydrates, pipe ores, 
fossil ores, &e., 24 tons of ore } roduce, on an 
average, one ton of the me tal. About 180 
A, bushels of charcoal are requ in obtaining 
, one ton of iron. Different amounts, however, 
are required, according to the quality of the 
inaterial used. 

Yy. West of the Allechanies, instead of us ing 
charcoal, coke is used in many places, that is, 
amy from which the bituminous matter ar ad 


the st sulp hur have been extracted. h his is done 
either by burning the coal in lai e heaps, co- 
i — with earth, as are piles of sie for the 
4 m: nuf icture of charcoal, or by the use of ovens 
des gned for the purpose. 


Fi igure 2 represents one of these ovens, 
sometimes called the Pi ittst yurgh coke oven. 
Large quantities of bituminous coal are thrown 
into the oven when the fire is kindkd. The 
doors a and 6 b are then closed, and the bitu- 
minous matter is separated from the coal, leav- 
ing behind a spongy mass of about the same quality as charred wood. This 
oven is built of stone or of common brick, against the slope of a hill, so that 
the coal may be readily discharged into it from the top of the oven. The 
English coke-ovens, long in use, were of a different construction, being an 
oO blong square, with perbaps four ovens abreast. This form secures 
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a greater economy in fuel, and also in masonry. The walls are two 
feet thick, of common brick, and the linings of fire-brick. The principles 
of both are the same, and the arrangement in the English form is more 
perfect, but more expensive. In some » European countries still other forms 
prevail, from the fact that the coal tar is collected as a valuable article for 
trade. And we have no doubt that in this country it will be found profitable 
in many establishments to have especial regard to this product. Indeed, we 
have knowledge of one such in New-England, recently constructed. The 
products obtained by the manufacture of coke, are said to be sufficient to pay 
all the expense of the process. The coke is therefore clear profit. 
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Pupp.inG Furnacre.—tThe reverbatory or pud dling furnace is best adapted 
to convert cast-iron into bar or wrought-iron. There is a great variety in the 


construction of these furnaces in different countries, and even in our own 
country. Through the West, the single furnace is used, whici is the most 
ancient form, and which is subst: untially in general use in England. E 

the Alleghanies, the double furnace. The sing! ‘has one work door; the 
double has two, one opposite the other, and admits two sets of workmen. 





The figure annexed shows a vertical section of a pudiling furnace for anthra- , 
citecoal. In this furnace, coal can be filled to the depth of from 20 to 24 inches, 
while in those designed for bituminous coal, a depth of 10 or 12 inches is sufti- 
cient. The letters a a aaa denote the cross-binders, or bars, of wrought- 
iron, which bind the cast-iron plates of the inclosure, and prevent the sink- 
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ing of the roof, caused by the expansion and contraction of the fire-brick. 
The two holes below serve for the passage of the draft. The blast machines 
are fans. There are various points worthy of notice in the detail of the sin 
gle and double furnaces, but they are of interest only to the practical artisan. 

It may be well to state here that an important improvement is said to be 
practised at some of the English forges, where scrap-iron is worked up. In- 
stead of carrying the piles for some distance to the rolls or hammers before 
being compressed, and during which the “scale” is forming, an anvil is fitted 
directly at the mouth of the puddling furnace, and a hammer arranged over- 
head, so as to drop once or more, at pleasure, upon the opening of the fur- 
nace-door. A hammering weld is thus taken at the moment the iron leaves 
the furnace. In rolling, the ends of the piles are not drawn, as is usually the 
case, and a considerable amount ef “cropping” at the shears is saved. The 
quality of the iron is said to be improved five dollars per ton’ by this mode 
of working. 

The European ovens referred to are circular, about four feet in diameter, 
and nine feet high ; are bound with hoops, and are made of common brick or 
stones, bound with fire-brick, with suitable arrangements of doors, draft-holes, 
&c., with the addition of a tube or pipe of iron, conducting the bar from the 
upper part of the oven into proper receivers. The tar is condensed in warm 
weather, by having the pipe surrounded with cold water. Still other forms 
are in use, which we need not here stop to describe. The properties of good 
coke are as follows: It should be silvery white, compact, with a ring like that 
of crockery-ware, pure from sulphur, hydrogen, and all bituminous substances. 

Different kinds of coal produce different quantities of coke. In England, 
75 per cent. by weight, and 120 by measure, is a fair average. The extremes 
vary from 55 to 88 per cent. of coke. Pennsylvania coals range from 68 to 
88 per cent. 

After the fuel is provided, the next point is to prepare or clean the ore. 
This is for removing all the earthy matter from it, and may be by washing 
or pounding. Afterward, some ores are roasted in kilns, not unlike those 
used for burning lim... 

It is a sight full of interest to those unaccustomed to such scenes, to wit- 
ness the processes which follow these preparatory steps. The fires having 
been kindled a suitable iength of time, and the iron sufficiently smelted or 
melted, the mouth of the furnace is tapped, and sufficient quantity of the 
red-hot liquid being allowed to run to waste, to clear away the cinders, &c., 
from the melted iron, the stream is then turned so as to run through iron 
troughs, or canals made in the sand, to the beds that have been prepared for 
it. Here it cools. It is then cut up into pieces some two feet long, and is 
PIG-IRON or cast-iron. 

There is a question whether the hot or cold blast furnace is most desirable 
in its action. The hot blast secures the greatest quantity of iron, but it is 
more likely to be oxygenized. The effect of this intensity of the hot blast 
is concentrated at a single point, to wit, directly opposite the tuyeres, and the 
oxygen supplied so liberally at that point is consumed there, while the blast 
is not diffused equally through the furnace, nor are the impurities of the coal 
or coke driven off so effectually. On the other hand, the cold blast, becom- 
ing suddenly heated, abstracts from the temperature of the iron at that point, 
and thereby retards its oxydation, or rather tends to prevent it, and then be- 
coming itself heated, is diffused at unequal temperature through the mass. 

The object of the operations which succeed those just described is to 
give strength and convenient form. The pig-iron is next converted into 
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Biooms.—This may be done in the forge fire, resembling the forge of the 
blacksmith on a large scale, or in the puddling furnace, which we have before 
described. The masses of pig-iron are here heated to near melting, and are 
then carried to the forge hammer. Here, whatever impurities the pig-iron 
may contain, will disappear under the repeated blows of this powerful ma- 
chine, and at the end of the operation it is formed into rounded pieces, about 
one foot in length, whieh are called blooms. These blooms are then ready 
for the rollers, of which we shall speak in our next number. ; 

The pig-tron is the “ cast-iron” of common parlance, and it is only when 
it has become a “ bloom” that it becomes “wrought-iron.” It is proper, how- 
ever, to state here, that recent practice has shown that the processes which 
we have here described are not absolutely necessary, and that economy, in fact, 
demands for certain ores and for certain kinds of iron, a different mode of manu- 
facture. Indeed, the practice of ancient times was to produce wrought-iron di- 
rectly from the ores, and the process, as now witnessed, is this. The ores are 
reduced, at a low temperature, in furnaces of a modified form, by which the 
impurities are not melted. The pure iron, more easily melted, leaves these 
behind. Iron thus manufactured is stronger, it is said, than when smelted in 
the usual way, and then puddled. 
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Tue following statistics are from the Pottsville Mining Journal : 
The consumption of coal does not increase as rapidly as was supposed. In 
1852, the increase was less than 13 per cent., and left a surplus in the market. 
In 1853, the increased supply was less than 9 per cent., from all sources. To this 
of course is to be attributed the high price of coal during the latter part of the 
year; but taking the average over 12 per cent., it will reach it. We see no 
good reason to believe that this average per centage in the demand is likely 
to be exceeded the present year, which would require an increase in the sup- 
ply of about 623,000 tons, in 1854, from all sources, to keep the market 
healthy. 

This increased supply can easily be furnished by the different regions, pro- 
vided dealers and customers will come forward and take coal early in the 


spring. 

: The same paper gives the following summary of operations in Schuylkill 

eounty : 
Total number of collieries, - - - - 113 
Red Ash do. - - - 58 
White Ash, do. - - - - 55 
Number of operators, - - - 82 
Employed at collieries, - - - - 9,792 
Miners’ houses ont of towns, - : - 2,756 
Whole capital invested in these collieries, - $3,462,000 
By individual operators, about - - 2,600,000 
Thickest vein worked at Heckscherville, feet, - 80 
Smallest, - - - - - - 2 


All the coal-lands now worked in Schuykill county are owned by six corpo- 
rations, and about sixty individuals. About twenty-five of the owners reside 
in Schuylkill county, and the balance abroad. The coal rent will average 
about 80 cents a ton. The product of 1853, in Schuylkill county, was 
2,551,603 tons. This would give an income of $765,480 to the landholders, 
in the shape of rents, for the year. 
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GARDNER’S ROCK DRILL. 


Tuis new and powerful machine is designed to be of immense advantage 
in tunnelling, mining, quarrying, and all kinds of sollid excavations. By an 
ingenious adaptation of two forces, one to compress and vitalize the other, it 
accomplishes an amount and kind of work which no direct application of the 
prime motor could possibly do. It is operated by hand, horse, or steam 
power, by means of which a very powerful cylindrical India-rubber spring is 
compressed. The reiiction of this spring, which can be graduated to a nicety, 
and directed at will, drives forward the drill with a rapidity and force that 
will accomplish more work than forty men, who should never need rest or 
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recreation could do. A saving of fifty to seventy-five per cent. in the cost of 
excavation can easily be effected by it. And the time saved is often of more 
consequence than the cost. 














Fig. 1 is a view of the whole machine in perspective, and fig. 2 is a top 
view looking downward, of the swinging frame, which holds the drill, being 
detached from the m: whine, and represented upon an enlarged scale. It drills 
horizontally, vertically, or at any angle with the horizon. The part shown 
in fig. 2 it may be seen, consists of a stout cast-iron frame playing by two 
trunnions in two iron boxes, which are raised or lowered (and there securely 
fastened on each side by a large nut and bolt) between the uprights on each 
side of the platform; chains from each of the four corners of this frame, 
(called the “ swinging frame,” hooked to staples on the platform, hold the 
frame at any inclination desired. 

By means of the band-wheel (fig. 1) the shaft which bears it, passing 
through the trunnions mentioned, is rotated, turning at the same time the 
cam wheels, (C C, figure 2 ;) these cams press against pins fastened securely 
to, and protruding from, the lower side of the cross-head B; thus, as they 
turn round, they push the cross-head B back. A is an India-rubber spring, 
(with 34 horse-power ; the spring is 14 inches long and 5 inches diameter, ) 
which, as the cross-head B is pushed up, is compresse d by the “ plunger ” on 
the upper part of the cross-lead B. This spring is supported by a spindle 
passing longitudinally through it, and bolted to the upper cross-piece of the 
frame. When the cams have receded from the pins mentioned, the expansion 
of the rubber spring drives the cross-head and all it bears with it, forward 
with tremendous force, chipping off, with the drill, large pieces of gramite or 
other stone. Attached to the cross-head b, and turning loosely in it, 1s a 
screw, E, passing down through a left-handed screw in the lower cross- head 
F, By means of a ratchet-wheel, pall, &e., seen at J, this screw is turned 
slowly, thus feeding forward the cross-head F, which cross-head bears at its 
lower side a hollow mandril, G, into the upper part of which the screw E 
passes. This mandril has a stee! drill at its lower end, (fastened in by a set- 
screw,) made of such bore as may be desired. 

When the cross-head F has been screwed dow n as far as the length of the 
frame will permit, by means of a straight rack, with a handle applied to the 
cog-wheel J, (on the screw shaft E,) the cross-head and drill are ready to 
commence oper ation again. 

At H, on the mandril G, is a ring, (with ratchet-wheel and pall,) and a pro- 
jection at the lower part of the pall, which slides on a bar (not seen) placed 
diagonally under the frame, and by this means, as the drill is withdrawn, 
twisting round the mandril, and consequently the drill. The same simple 
arrangement at T effects the turning and feeding down of the screw. By 
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means of a sliding bar beneath the frame, the two diagonal bars are connected, 
and thus, by the simple and easy rotation of a hand wheel, (on the sliding-bar,) 
the drill is made to feed forward at the rate of half an inch, or less, or even 
three or four inches per minute, and the drill to turn at the rate (as desired) 
of ten, twelve, fifteen, or eighteen teeth upon the ratchet to a complete revolu- 
tion of the wheel. 

At the other end of the platform (fig. 1) is placed an upright steam-boiler 
with cylinder bolted to it, with force-pump, &e., and band fly-wheel. By 
means of the sheave wheels (seen at the top of the upright standards) a 
chain passing to the iron boxes, (before mentioned,) and from there to a shaft 
running across the braces of the standards, raise and lower the “ swinging- 
frame” to any desirable elevation. A great desideratum has been a machine 
which would bore rocks at any angle with the horizon as well as vertically. 
This desideratum is accomplished in this machine. 

The machine here represented will be in operation at the New-York 
Crystal Palace. 

The patentee has also a mode of applying this arrangement to drilling the 
wedge holes for splitting rocks; the saving of time, and use of the water- 
vial (in consequence of the holes being uniformly straight) must recommend 
this to all quarry owners ; it is applied also in sinking shafts in mines, and 
must here effect a great saving. A most important application is also made 
ef it to tunneling for railroads, &c. A small portable arrangement, worked 
by hand, is used for quarries and mine galleries. 

Further explanation and information will be given on application to the 
patentee during business hours, or by letter addressed to him. 
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WORKS OF ART AND CURIOSITIES, FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE KING OF 
HOLLAND, EXHIBITED AT DUBLIN. 


Tus following account is from the Dublin correspondence of the London 
Daily News, and will be read with interest.—[ Eps. 


The unique collection of manufactures, works of art, and curiosities from 
Japan, contributed to the Exhibition by the King of Holland, demands notice, 
independently of its intrinsic merits, from the circumstance that it is the first 
time similar productions have been seen in Europe, beyond the walls of the 
Museum at the Hague; and an early notice is well deserved, also, because 
with Dutch punctuality and business-like management, this collection was 
ready for inspection at the opening of the Exhibition, when all around was 
confusion and packing-cases. 

That branch of manufacture which, from the place of its origin, has in this 
eountry obtained the name of “Japanning,” is not so largely represented as 
might have been anticipated ; but the comparatively few specimens are sufti- 
cient to show that the Birmingham manufacturers have not yet attained so 
high a degree of finish in this art as the Japanese. It is not that the polish 
of the varnish is brighter, but there is a perfect evenness of surface that 
reflects the light equally as from a surface of ground and polished glass, with- 
out any of the irregularities so generally observable in English goods of a 
similar kind. It would appear that the varnish of the Japanese must be of a 
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superior quality to that of the English; for, judging from a set of tea-cups 
made of papier maché, that material is accustomed to be used in contact with 
hot water, without much injury to the surface, and without imparting a dis- 
agreeable taste to the beverage. There is a specimen also of a bow! for hold- 
ing liquids, made of straw japanned, which feels lighter than papier maché, 
and equally strong. It is evident, indeed, even frem the small variety of 
specimens of this branch of manufacturg in the collection, that the Japanese 
apply the process of japanning to many other uses than we are accustomed 
to. Among the warlike accoutrements, for instance, there is a highly-finished 
Japan shield, entirely black, without ornament, which projects in the centre, 
in the approved form of ancient shields. Whether a ball would glance from 
the curvature may be very quesionable, but it is at all events well adapted to 
ward off any missile projected by hand. 

The specimens of silks and velvets very clearly show that the Japanese 
makers of such fabrics can rival the European manufacturer in the quality of 
the article, however rude may be the machinery they employ for the purpose. 
Some silken cords, of various degrees of thickness, will also bear comparison 
with any that can be produced by the improved machinery of England. The 
wax candles, of which there are several specimens, deserve notice, from the 
peculiarity of their shape, and the mode of manufacture. They are made of 
the hardest wax, and are evidently formed by the process of successive dip- 
pings, like the wax candles in this country, the unevenness of the surface be- 
ing in Jike manner subsequently removed by mechanical means. The pecu- 
liarity of their shape consists in their being conical instead of cylindrical, the 
broader end being placed uppermost. To give additional finish to the exte- 
rior, the candles are painted. 

The accoutrements of war do not present a very formidable appearance, nor 
is a figure of a warrior armed cap-a-pié, with a visor over the lower part of 
his face resembling a demoniacal mask, calculated to excite much alarm in 
any but little children. The fire-arms are long and heavy, and are not adapted 
to be fired from the shoulder; the swords are short, with daggers attached, 
and they are inclosed in clumsy cylindrical sheaths. The armor of mail with 
which the model warrior is clad is composed of a woven fabric sufficiently 
thick to resist an arrow or the thrust of a spear. There is nothing in this 
display of weapons and armor to deter the Americans from making their 
inroad into Japan, and the only seemingly rational cause of making it a death 
penalty to take any arms from the island must be to prevent exposure of the 
defenseless condition of the people. The martial music consists of drums of 
various kinds, and with them are placed several lutes and guitars, curiously 
shaped, but there are no wind instruments. 

The articles of Juxury do not exhibit so much refinement and finished 
workmanship as those of the Chinese. There are several cabinets, but not 
one of them is elaborately decorated ; the fans are common, and the articles 
of a lady’s toilet, though they indicate the great variety of things requisite 
in the dressing of a Japanese belle, are rather coarsely manufactured. One 
cabinet is expressly adapted for smokers. There is a censer at the top to 
hold fire for lighting the pipe, with drawers underneath to contain the pipes 
and tobacco. The Japanese fumeur is very choice in his tobacco, and remark- 
ably delicate in its use, for the specimens of pipes exhibited—one gold, the 
other silver—will not hold half of a small thimbleful of the plant. A para- 
sol is, perhaps, more an article of necessity than luxury in Japan, and the 
specimens of them are certainly not externally ornamental, though they de- 
serve notice from the materials of which they are constructed. 
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The part that is silk in our parasols is made of paper creased into many 
folds, the ribs of thin spliced bamboo, and they open and close with great 
ease. The outer covering is of a dark color, the interior white, which is the 
reverse of what theory would declare to be the proper atom for repeiling 
heat; but these paper parasols must nevertheless form much better shades 
than semi-translucent silk. 

A collection of Japanese coins,from the largest gold to the smallest s‘lver, 
forms an interesting part of the @ollection. The gold coins are oblong, with 
rounded corners, and the value of the largest is about £50. The smaller of 
the silver coins are oblong, with sharpcorners. Next to the coins are placed 
specimens of Japanese printing-types. They are made of wood, the body 
of the type being cylindrical, with the letter at one end, and they must 
consequently be used separately, and not set up in “ form,” like our printing 
types. 

Those who are pot experienced naturalists may be somewhat startled at 
the stuffed monsters from Japan. What the unexplored parts of that island 
may not contain it would be presumptuous to state; but it requires a con- 
siderable stretch of credulity to believe in the existence of flying monkeys, and 
of serpents with monkeys’ heads; yet such objects are presente .d with indu- 
bitable skin, hair, and bones; and it is difficult to detect where the skin of 
one animal has been joined to that of another. To artists so skilled in the 
manufacture of monsters, the creation of a mermaid would present little diffi- 
culty ; and though there is not the bodily presentment of one, there is a pic- 
torial representation, which, instead of realizing the poetical idea of such a 
being, seems to be a literal copy of a mermaid, 1 manufactured by the junction 
of the body of an ape to the tail of a fish. There are several other specimens 
which indicate a prevalent taste for monstrosities. 
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A .etTer addressed to the Boston 7’raveller, dated Para, South America, 
December 22, 1853, gives an account of the trial trip of Dr. Whitmore’s 
new steamers, designed to navigate the river Amazon. Some time ago he 
took a contract from the Peruvian government, to furnish two or more steam- 
boats suitable for the navigation of the Amazon, a treaty having been made with 
Brazil with this end in view. Dr. Whitmore came to New-York, contracted 
for the boats and machinery, superintended their construction, had them taken 
to pieces and packed in a sailing vessel and shipped for the mouth of the 
Amazon ; all at his own hazard. He then secured a sufficient number of 
competent mechanics to go out with him, to put the steamers together, and 
set up their machinery, and on the day of the date of the letter, the enter- 
prise had been so far crowned with success, that the first of these little river 
boats had made its trip, and appeared off Para, some seventy miles from the 
mouth of the Amazon. 

It was a gala day. The city was astir with joyful anticipations ; and the 
little steamer was received with every demonstration of satisfaction. She 
was decked with flags, among which the stars and stripes were conspicuous, 
and bore a gladsome company, some two hundred persons. 
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THE BENZOLE GAS. 


Tue American Gas Company, 3 Broadway, New-York, are now prepared 
to supply Benzole to order, in any quantity from thirty gallons upward, and 
to furnish machines of any size, for making their ¢mproved Benzole Gas-light. 

They are also prepared to dispose of the right to use and vend their 
invention, patented July 13, 1852, for any district, county, or town in the 
States of New-York and Pennsylvania, and in nineteen other States south 
and west of New-York. 

The great principle of this invention, as we have before explained, is the 
burning of any of the hydro-carbons, such as Benzole or its equivalent, either 
pure, or in combination with water and any alcoholic liquid, by passing 
through it a current of humid air or aqueous vapor, however obtained. 

Any machine that requires humid air or aqueous vapor, can not, therefore, 
be used for burning Benzole or its equivalent, either pure or mixed with water, 
and alcoholic liquid, without the license of the American Gas Company or 
the other owners of this patent in States not held by the company. 

No hydro-carbon can be used economically for illuminating purposes with- 
out the presence of water or moist air. This, Mansfield tested in England 
by several years’ trial, under the patent which we described two months since, 
and he gave up the problem. It was solved, at last, by the inventor of the 
principle herein described. 

Recent experiments have demonstrated that for twenty-five cents, the same 
amount of light, for the same length of time, may be obtained from a pint 
of benzole and a pint of alcohol mixed with a pint and a half of water, that 
can be obtained from two pounds of Judd’s patent sperm candles of six to 
the pound, the price of which is fifty cents a pound ; or, in other words, one 
hundred cents’ worth of their candles. 

The transportation of this gas through the ordinary gas-pipes is perfectly 
feasible, ‘and machines with thirty argand burners, each equal to eight 
sperm candles or thereabouts, may be had at from $50 to $100, according to 
the finish. 

There are various kinds of machinery suited to furnish this light, for which 
the American Gas Company will receive orders to be furnished by their 
mechanician and manufacturer. 

Several houses in New-York and the country round will soon be furnished 
with this light in all its splendor. 

Thus, we have proved our own assertions as to the immense importance of 
this patent, which assertions we made long ago, in private circles, in the face 
of ridicule sometimes, and always with distrust. The light in the machines 
of this company is even better than we had anticipated. 

We add that if any of our subscribers wish for information, or for any 
interest in this light, as above set forth, we will act for them, and, under or- 
dinary circumstances, without charge to them. If they wish any service 
especially laborious, we might tax a very small fee. But we shall be glad 
to be the instruments for extending the use of this light over the whole 
country, and thereby do our friends and the public a great service, while we 
rejoice in the triumph of perseverance and science in the face of much and power- 
ful opposition. We hope our friends will make known their wishes freely, 
and without hesitation. 
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CAST-IRON RAILS FOR RAILROADS. 


We recently noticed the examination by Mr. R. W. Hughes of the ques- 
tion, “ Why can not cast-iron rails be used for railroads?” We return to the 
subject again, in order to present the view of it taken by the author: 

“An elaborate and able report was made by a select committee of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature, in 1843, on the propriety of relaying the State 
railroads with cast-iron rails. This report, together with the facts and argu- 
ments in our former article, we deem conclusive as to the commercial and 
practical adoption of cast-iron rails. It is impossible to controvert them with 
argument, and we feel just as confident that actual experience will confirm 
the deductions of the report. 

The rapid destructibleness of wrought-iron rails has been more and more 
apparent from the day the report was made, up to the present time. This 
results from two causes: first, from the increased weight of the locomotive ; 
and secondly, from the great demand for railroad iron. The latter cause in- 
duces a demand for all material which can be made into railway bars; and 
the consequent hurry in which they are made, withdraws from them that 
special attention which was devoted to their manufacture in earlier days. 

We therefore repeat our conviction, that cast-iron rails may be made which 
will prove better, in all respects, than most of the English rails we are daily 
importing. 

Why have not cast-iron rails been generally introduced? To this there 
are several answers, and not one affects their fitness for this purpose. Since 
the introduction of railroads, the world has never stood still long enough to 
think. A railway mania pervades the land, and it has crushed every obstacle 
which has opposed it. Reflection would have required time, and none of the 
persons or States which have been engaged in the eager race of internal im- 
provement, would consent to exercise it, but preferred imitation. Hence, the 
fact, that the railway system has undergone no positive changes since its first 
introduction, with the exception of the now wniversal adoption of cast-iron 
wheels instead of wrought-iron, a matter taken up, as it were, on the way- 
side, in order to supply the absolute demand for constant repairs resulting 
from the use of wrought-iron wheels. 

Secondly. Whose duty was it to introduce cast-iron rails? That of char- 
tered companies, in which it was every man’s business who had a personal 
interest in the road, and what is every man’s business, is generally regarded 
as no body’s. 

The construction of roads is always left to the engineer, and suggestions 
as to the mode of building them would be expected to come from him. But 
he, like the rest of the world, has had little time for study and reflection, and, 
deriving a comfortable living from the present plan of railways, would not be 
apt to originate suggestions where failure would involve him in loss of pro- 
fessional reputation. 

Captain Moering, an engineer in the service of Austria, writing upon this 
subject, says, ‘ He eagerly sought, in this country, from engineers and others 
conversant with the subject, information relative to cast-iron rails, and after a 
deliberate examination of the questions which arose, he was impelled to the 
conclusion that cast-iron rails had not been rejected from the American raitl- 
ways in consequence of any defect inherent in that material ;’ but that ‘ this 
rejection, or omission, apvears to have resulted partly from the surprising 
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celerity with which these works were simultaneously urged forward ; partly 
from the inexperience of many of the engineers, necessarily employed, in 
consequence of the great demand at the time for men of that profession hav- 
ing induced a number of unqualified persons to throw themselves into it; 
partly from a want of due deliberation consequent upon the rapid progress of 
the railways, which favored imitation, rather than reflection; partly from the 
vigor with which rolled-iron rails, then exempt from duty by law, were pushed 
into use in every quarter of the country by interested parties; and partly 
from a long chain of fortuitous circumstances, which conduced to the results 
we have witnessed, without deciding the merits of the technical questions in- 
volved,’ 

If railroads were private enterprises, we have no doubt cast-iron rails 
would long since have been brought into use; for the projector being the 
owner, upon him alone would fall the failure; but with chartered companies, 
each member is unwilling to take the responsibility of suggesting any thing 
new, for fear of failure. 

Upon an examination of the report, as well as our references in a former 
article, it will be seen that the only suggestions heretofore made, and deemed 
sufficient to render cast-iron rails entirely suitable for railways, were, first, to 
lay them on continuous wooden sills ; secondly, to increase the weight of the 
cast-iron over the wrought-iron rail, in the proportion of six to seven; and, 
to make assurance doubly sure, as it is expressed, to cast, as suggested by 
Mr. Morris, a small wrought-iron rod in the top table of the cast-iron rail, so 
as to keep the parts together in the event of fracture. 

At first view, this seems a great additional safeguard, and ought to have 
insured the adoption of cast-iron rails; but we are assured by one who has 
paid a great deal of attention to the subject, that the suggestion was imprac- 
ticable—the rod, upon coming in contact with the melted iron, being twisted 
by expansion out of line with the cast-iron at many points. Besides, it is 
questionable whether so small a rod would not itself become so much hard- 
ened, as to impart but little additional strength to the cast-iron. That the 
rod would not be kept in line, one time in ten, when merely laid in the 
mould, he satisfied himself by actual experiment. This may have had its 
effect on the recommendation contained in the report we publish. 

But the other suggestions render the use of cast-iron rails entirely practica- 
ble; and we have lately seen a section of cast-iron rails, with a wrought-iron 
rod cast throughout their centre, a feat which has been rendered practicable 
by a very simple device, and which enables the road to be so constructed that 
it is impossible, even in the event of a fracture of one of the rails, for it to 
get out of place. If, therefore, the rails be laid on continuous wooden bear- 
ings, the fracture of the rail would only make another joint to it, and nothing 
more. There is thus provided, what we believe every practical man will pro- 
nounce, who will examine it, a far better and more économical material for 
our railroads than the present wrought-iron rails. 

We, therefore, in this substitution of cast-iron for wrought-iron rails, pro- 
pose a protective tariff, such as no one can reasonably oppose. 

We say the State, in building her railroads, should use for that purpose 
her own iron, particularly when she has often to dig it up out of her way to 
locate the track, of a far better quality than she can import. 

And while she may not deny to her railroad companies the privilege of 
using what iron they please, or buying it where they choose, she can simply 
say, [ can not be a partner with you, unless you agree to use cast-iron, after 
demonstration of its fitness for rails.” 
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Tue following statement relating to a very important matter is from the 
Boston Traveller : 

“Tt appears that on Thursday, by special invitation, a large number of gen- 
tlemen assembled at the depot of the Boston and Worcester railroad, for the 
purpose of witnessing experiments with a new rail-car brake operator. The 
improvement consists in the application of a powerful spring to the work of 
turning the brakes, instead of by hand as heretofore. The spring is con- 
tained in a square box at the top of the car, from which a shaft runs down 
and connects with the brake beneath the car. A wire chain runs along the 
top of all the cars, and connects with every box, so that the engineer, by 
pulling the end of the wire, can remove the check from every spring at the 
same instant, allowing the springs to operate and stop the train. The springs 
have to be wound up with a few turns of a lever before every operation, but 
this is but the work of a moment. 

The train consisted of five cars, and was accompanied by an extra engine. 
On the way out, the engineer applied the brakes twice, in both cases with 
success. At Cambridge-crossing, the company, among whom were many 
eminent gentlemen, left the cars, and took places at the side of the road, 
where the experiment could be witnessed with the greatest facility. The 
engine and cars then went up to the Brighton station for the purpose of get- 
ting sufficient headway, and came thundering back again at the rate of be- 
tween thirty-five and forty miles an hour; owing to the fact that the engineer 
had neglected to make a slight rearrangement suitable to the reversed direc- 
tion of the train, the brakes did not operate, and the train passed on half a 
mile toward the city before it could be stopped by the application of the 
brakes in the ordinary way. 

This only served as a contrast to the second experiment, in which, after 
again attaining a tremendous headway by approaching from a distance, the 
train rushed toward the crossing ; at a signal from the flag of Mr. Twitchell, 
the superintendent, who stood by the roadside, the engineer sounded his 
whistle and pulled the break-wire. Numerous gentlemen were holding their 
watches, and some counted but eight seconds, and others but nine seconds 
between the giving of the signal by Mr. Twitchell, and the complete stoppage 
of the train ; the train, even at the speed of thirty-five miles an hour, going 
only eight feet more than its own length before coming to a stand-still. 

A third experiment was then tried, in which the rear car was suddenly dis- 
connected from the train by raising the coupling and inclosing the wire above. 
The brakeman on the last car set the spring in motion, and stopped the car 
so suddenly as almost to throw off several operators who were standing on 
its platform, while the train passed ahead. The wire-chain is coupled be- 
tween every car, but if a car should accidentally break loose from the rear, 
the jerk upon the wire would operate the brakes without further intervention, 
and stop all the cars. These operators do not interfere with the ordinary 
mode of applying brakes, as either mode can be worked independently of 
the other. 

Such an arrangement as this, working as well as it did to-day, would have 
given the means of preventing such an accident as that at Norwalk last 
summer, even when the train had come within its own length of the draw, 
and its successful application must be the means of preventing many similar 
accidents in the future. There is no disagreeable jerking where a whole train 
is thus stopped, although there might be in the case of a single car. 
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MARKETING. 


Tue following table gives the retail prices of the principal articles of farm 
produce in the city of 


Hind quarters, per Ib 

Fore quarters, per lb 

Porter-house steaks, per 1b 

Sirloin steaks, per lb..._........... 
Rump steaks, per lb 

Roast pieces, C@ch. ...... cccccccce 
Corned, per Ib 

Tongues, each 

Mutton car., perlb......... 

Mutton, per lb 


SI a rro ns 6st sw ates cadannien 8 00 
At retail, per lb 

Hams, smoked, per Ib 

Shoulders, do., per lb 

Sides, do., per lb 

Pickled, per lb 

Sausages, per |b 

Head-cheese, per Ib................ 
Pigs, roasting, each 


12a 
12a 


50 a2 


CORGRGER, DOP Din ccicincocccscccss B'S 
Fore quarters, per lb 
Hind quarters, per Ib 
Cutlets, roasts, per lb 


VENISON. 


Saddles, per Ib been’ oe 
Fore quarters, per Ib............... 
Retail, per lb 

POULTRY. 
Turkeys, per Ib............. 
Rhode- island do., per lb 
ee a a 
Ducks, (tame,) per pair............ 
Chickans, per Ib.. .......+5.-- 
Fowls, per pair 
Guinea, per pair....... 
Pigeon squabs, per doz, 
Wild pigeons, per doz... 


Wild turkeys, each 

Ducks, canvas backs, per pair 
Ducks, gray and teal, each......... 
Widgeon ducks, per pair........... 
Brant, C662... . 0000 ccee cocs cee 
Wild geese, each........... 

Prairie hens, per pair........ 
Mallard duck, per pair : 
Black duck, Per pair...........+---- 
Red-head duck, per pair 

Capons, per Ib.......-.. ee ee 
Bucks county, per pair 

Broad bills, per pair 

Rabbits, each ....cccn..seccceceess 
Squirrels, each 

Hares, per pair.... 


HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS. 


Eggs by barrel, per doz 
By retail, 7 for 
Grange county butter, per Ib.....-. 


New-York, 


8 00 


on Wednesday, March 15: 


3 «@ 
10 a 
ll a 
13%¢a 
25 a 
ll¥a 
14 a 


Delaware county butter, per 
Cheese, in boxes, per lb 
By the pound, per lb 
| Pine-apple cheese, each 
| Sap sago cheese, per Ib.......... 
| Lard, by tub, per ib 
| City made, retail do 


Halibut, per Ub ..ccocccecesecceces 
iy  < 3 err 
Ps PE TDs o5.6 0 ces cvsscssees 
| Muscalonge, per lb........ 
| Bass, per Ib 
| Smelt, per Ib....°°°°.... cece 
121¢ | Codfish, per lb 
14 | Eels, per Ib 
11 Flounders, per Ib...... wads canons 
123¢ | Savannah shad, each. ..cccescces 
ll | Salt mackerel, per Ib 
—+ | Salt shad, per |b 
Haddock, per lb 
| Frost fish, per lb...... 
| SamGe, SOF ID... 2000600 peaweee 
| Salmon, fresh, per Ib 1 
| Salmen, smoked, per Ib 
Codfish, dry, pet Ib.........+06.. 
| Terrapin, per doz.......-..000:.. 
| Oysters, in shell, per hun.......e- 
| Clams, round, per hun 
| Crabs, per doz 


12Wa 
2a 
12a 
12Wa 
10 
— 10 
6 
12 


- 
‘ 


30 


RPRAaRRRRRRSRA 


00 
12¥a 
5 a 
00 al2 
6246. 2 
373ga 1 
25 
| VEGEWABLES AND FRUIT. 
Apples, per bbl 4 50 
Apples, per half peck............ 50 
| Apples, dried, per lb.......-..-.. 6 
15 | Apple sauce, shakers, in pails, two 
18% cee OO 
13 | Pears, dried, per Ib 
25 | Peaches, dried, perlb..........+. 
15 | Plums, dried, per lb 
75 | Cranberries, per bbl 
8734 | Cranberries, per half peck 
Potatoes, com., per bbl 
| Potatoes, per basket............- 1 25 
| Sweet do., per basket..........2. 2 25 
Sweet do., per half peck 62)¢4 
00 | Turnips, white, per bushel 
oo | Turnips, Russia, per basket 
3738 Beets, per busket..... 
87¢ | Carrots and parsnips, per basket... 
ox | Onions, white, per bushel 
~) | Onions, red, per bushel 
25 | Cabbage, wholesale. per 100 
— | Cabbage, retail, each........----- 
8734 | Lettuce, per head 
25 Celery, per bunch 
1834 | Spinnach, per half peck 
OU | Pumpkins, each 
6234 | Beans, Lima, shelled, dry, per bus. 7 00 a 
o14 | Tomatoes, quart caus, per dozen. 2 50 a 
Ae. | 
87 | 


10 


50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bologna sausage, per Ib 
| Beef tongues, each 
Tripe, per Ib 
Tripe, pickled, per Ib 
30 | Maple sugar, cakes, per Ib 





a 
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SHOE BUSINESS. 

Tue following statements illustrate the benefit of a variety of pursuits, and 
especially of mechanic trades: 

A Busy anp Growine Piace.—The population of Milford, in Mass., 
at present exceeds 7000. The number of buildings erected last year 
was 78, valued at $173,200. The number of boot manufactories is 40, 
which turns out 1,450,198 pairs. Their value in 1853 was $2,594,346. 
Number of firms engaged in mercantile business last year, 46, the amount 
of whose business was $1,050,800. Amount of woollen manufactures, &c., 
$285,000. Total business, $4,103,346. 

The Legislature has just passed a bill to establish a police court in Milford, 
and the judge’s salary is to be $300—not a very tempting inducement ; yet, 
it is said there are several anxious competitors for the appointment. 

Tue Snore Business iy Havernitt.—The Haverhill Banner says there 
are more than two hundred different kinds of shoes manufactured in that 
town, from the brogan to the finest kind of ladies shoes, the sales some days 
amounting to from sev enty to eighty thousand dollars. It is estimated that 
there are at least five million pairs manufactured annually, the shoe business 
of the place being only second to that of Lynn, the great shoe-mart of the 
country.” 


SOFTENING HORN. 


“Can horn be so softened as to be moulded into any required shape, or 
pressed into moulds? And can it be made white, or is white horn to be pur- 
chased ?”—QuERIST. 

Horn may be softened by a degree of heat not exceeding melted lead, and 
may afterwards be moulded into any required shape. The horn handles of 
knives, razors, &c., are now commonly made by moulding.” The softened 
horn is first pressed into a mould or die, which is then inclosed in a nut- 
eracker sort of clamp, and the die, clamp, and horn immersed in boiling 
water for a few minutes, after which the clamp is screwed as tight as possible, 
by means of a screw attached to the end opposite the joint. In about twenty 
minutes, the horn is taken out and finished. It is commonly dyed of various 
colors, and may also, we presume, be blackened, though we do not recollect 
to have seen any articles of white horn. Ivory is usually whitened by boil 
ing it in pearl- -ashes and water; and perhaps horn may be so also.—Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. 


NOTICES 
AMERICAN AssociATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF Scrence.—The next meet- 
ing of this Association opens at Washington on Wednesday, the 26th of April, 
and not on the 30th, as stated in the May number of the American Journal of 
Science.—Eps. Am. Jour. Sot. 


Oocutist.—Dr. Roehrig, now employed in the foreign department of the 
Astor Library, announces himself as “ oculist and special physician for amauro- 
sis, even in cases of complete blindness.” He is a gentleman in manners, of most 
extensive learning, is familiar with the theory and practice of Eastern and Eu- 
ropean physicians, among whom he has passed several years. He ean not fail 
to receive a liberal patronage. His rooms are 387 Fourthsstreet. 
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EDITORS’ JOTTINGS AND+ MECHANICAL RECORD. 


Tue Sogar Manvracturse.—The following interesting account of the first 
attempt to make sugar in Louisiana is from the report of the United States 
Patent Office for 1847: 

Judge Rost, in his address before the Mechanical and Agricultural Association 
of Louisiana, gives an interesting description of the first attempt to make sugar 
in Louisiana, which shows from how small beginnings the great crop now raised 
of this article has proceeded. He says: 

“ How is it with the sugar-cane in Louisiana? It was introduced here at an 
early day from the West Indies, and cultivated to a small extent at Terre aux 
Beeufs, and in the neighborhood of New-Orleans. No body at first imagined 
that sugar could be made of it. The juice was boiled into syrup, which sold at 
extravagant prices. In 1796, Mr. Bore, residing a few miles above New-Orleans, 
a man reputed for his daring and his energy, formed the desperate resolve of 
making sugar. He increased his cultivation, put up the necessary buildings and 
machinery, and procured a sugar-maker from the West Indies. The day ap- 
pointed for the experiment was come, and the operation was under way. The 
inhabitants of New-Orleans and the coast had assembled there in great num- 
bers; but they remained outside of the building, at a respectable distance from 
the sugar-maker, whom they looked upon as a sort of magician. The first strike 
came, and he said nothing; this they thought fatal, but still they remained fixed 
to the spot. The second strike was out; the sugar-maker carefully stirred the 
first, and then, advancing toward the assembled crowd, told them with all the gra- 
vity of his craft, ‘Gentlemen, it grains.’ ‘It grains!’ was repeated by all. They 
all rushed in to see the wonder; and, when convinced of the facts, scattered in 
all directions, greeting every. body they met with, ‘It grains!’ And from the 
Balize to the Dubuque, from the Wabash to the Yellow Stone, the great, the all- 
absorbing news of the colony was, that the juice of the cane had grained in 
Lower Louisiana. It did grain; it has continued to grain; it grained the last 
season at the rate of 215,000,000 poands; and, if no untoward action of the 
government prevents it, in ten years it will grain to the extent of more than 
double the quantity.” 


TaLBot’s Rock-Borer.—This machine is, in effect, a huge seventeen-feet auger, 
slowly turning at the rate of one revolution per hour, and advancing at the 
same time from four to eight inches per hour, according to the solidity of the 
rock perforated. The common auger, as every one knows, is fitted with two 
fixed cutters, vertical to its centre, each cutting its way spirally into the 
wood. The cutters of this auger, four in number, are likewise fitted vertically 
to the centre, and cut their way spirally into the rock, with the combined revo- 
lution and advance of the machine. The only difference is in the construction 
of the cutters, which we shall presently attempt to explain. 

The principal parts of the machine are as follows: A carriage of massive iron 
resting on ways, and pushed forward at the rate above named, by means of a 
screw, turned by a simple contrivance similar to that which propels the carriage 
of a saw-mill, which is readily graduated to produce any desired speed, from 
two to twelve inches per hour. Upon this carriage rests all the machinery, en- 
gine included, and its total weight of 150,000 lbs. affords a sufficiently steady basis 
of operations to prevent the slightest perceptible tremor. 2. A great face-plate 
like that of a lathe, circular and vertical, resting and revolving on a hollow shaft 
large enough to admit the play of a horizontal beam, piston-like, through its 
cavity. 38. Four sectors, (as if a wheel were divided into quarters,) with their 
apexes hinged upon the face of the plate in such positions, equidistant, as to 
bring their segments of circumference at right angles to each other, meeting at 
the centre of the plate. The horizontal beam above mentioned connects by an 
arm with each of these segments, at their corners, which meet at the centre 
of the plate; and, in playing back and forth, causes each to vibrate in a 
segment of a circle which passes through half the diameter of the tunnel, the 
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four meeting at the centre. 4. The circumference of each sector is armed with 
three small wheels having teeth, not unlike circular saws, set obliquely, s0 as to 
strike the face of the rock in the same direction as a stone-cutter’s chisel, and 
to act upon it in substantially the same manner, as they are rolled upon it back 
and forth by the vibratory swinging of the sectors. Each cutter in succession 
thus steadily carves away its proper thickness of rock, as it swings back and 
forth from the centre to the circumference of the tunnel, urged against the rock 
by the slow advance of the carriage, and borne around by the revolution of the 
face-plate. The thickness of the shaving carved away by each cutter, varies 
from one to two inches, according to the hardness of the rock. 

Four cutters, passing ‘around once in an hour, and each cutting one and a half 
inches deep, make, of course, a progress of six inches per hour, which is the 
rate now made at Harlem. It is said that, after allowing for all necessary in- 
terruptions, the machine may be run steadily for twenty hours out of twenty- 
four, making a progress of ten feet per day. Sixty horse-power of steam, two 
engineers, and two men to shovel out the broken rock, comprehend the expense 
of “working the machine at this rate; to which the expense of keeping up the 
cutting-wheels is the only additional item of importance which seems necessary 
to be added. 


PUBLICATIONS DELAYED BY Fire.—A disastrous fire broke out in No. 8 Spruce 
street, New-York, on the night of the 4th of March, destroying Nos. 8, 10, 12, 
14, and 16. Amongst the publishing offices destroyed, were Zhe Independent, by 
J. H. Ladd; Ladies’ Wreath, by Burdick, Reid & Co.; Christian Diadem, by 


Z. P. Hatch; and the Popular Educator, the Historical Educator, Cassell’s 
Natural History, and the Magasin Pittoresque, by Alexander Montgomery. 
These parties have all suffered more or less by the fire, and the works of some 
of them will be delayed in consequence. But from the business character and 
energy which have distinguished them heretofore, we may expect that the in- 


terruption will only be temporary. The public maysoon expect to see these 
several works appearing with their accustomed promptness, while our readers, 
like ourselves, will sincerely sympathize with their unfortunate publishers in the 
severe calamity which has befallen them. 


How to menp Broken Cuartna or Giass-wareE.—Mrs. William Shelton, of 
Frankford, Pa., sends us the following recipe for mending broken china or glass- 
ware: we do not know that the discover y is original with Mrs. S., but she has 
long used it with invariable success. Take unslaked lime, made fine by pound- 
ing or grinding, which mix with the white of an egg to the consistence of starch 
or paint; thorougtily cleanse and dry the edges to be united, then apply the 
mixture to the parts to be cemented, place them together firmly, and let them 
become perfectly dry. Articles thus mended can be handled or washed without 
injury. 

Ammonia IN Rain-water.—From experiments by Mons. Boussingault, Lower 
Rhine, it appears that the rain of the country contains less ammonia than the 
rain of the city, and that it is more abundant at the beginning than at the end 
ofashower. He has also found that dew contains ammonia. The proportions, 
by several trials, were six milligrams to the litre. On the 14th and 16th of 
November, a thick mist prevailed, so rich in ammonia that the water had an 
alkaline reaction. A litre of the water contained about two decigrams of car- 
bonate of ammonia. 


Dvurasimity or Woop.—The piles under the London bridge have been driven 
500 years, and on examining them in 1846, they were found to be little decayed. 
Old Savoy Place, in the city of London, was built 650 years ago, and the wooden 
piles, consisting of oak, elm, beech, and chestnut, were found upon reeent ex- 
amination to be perfectly sound. Of the durability of timber in a wet state, 
the piles of a bridge built by the Emperor Trajan, over the Danube, afford a 
striking example. One of these piles was taken up and found to be petrified to 
the depth of three fourths of an inch; but the rest of the wood was not differ- 
ent from its former state, though it had been driven 1600 years. 
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Tue Umprevia Trapr.—A recent visit to the United States Umbrella Manu- 
factory, 292 Pearl-street, owned by Mr. James Woods, impressed us with tho 
vast extent of this branch of American industry, which, within a few years, has 
more than quadrupled. The establishment of Mr. Woods is one of the largest 
in the country, and his wares, from their deserved popularity for beauty and 
durability, find their way to every part of our country. Mr. Woods purchases 
his own inaterials himself, and gives his personal oversight to their manufacture 
into umbrellas. His well-known character for integrity and uprightness fully 
warrants us in commending his establishment to the public, as one where they 
will find a good article at a fair price; and where, too, any statement made by 
the salesman can be relied upon with the most implicit confidence. 


Dress-MAKERS’ AND Mititvers’ Guine.—A work of the foregoing title, with 
several numbers of which we have been favored, is published by S. T. Taylor, 
307 Broadway, at $4 per annum. It contains beautiful and accurate fashion- 
plate, besides patterns cut out of paper, which accompany each number. Our 
“oude wife” says that no family should be without it, and that it is worth triple 
its subscription price to ladies who have families, and who are at all tasty about 
their dress. The high estimation in which she holds the work, warrants us in 
recommending it to all our readers as indispensable to family economy. 


Lapies’ Nationa Macazine.—Mr. T. B. Peterson, 102 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, publishes a magazine with the above title devoted to the interest 
of the ladies, which is really a meritorious work. It is only $2 per annym, and 
is a richly-embellished periodical, filled with choice reading matter, adapted to 
the taste and gratification of those for whom it is particularly intended. Mr. 
Peterson adds a premium of arich collection of engravings to all new subscribers. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox.—Age seems to impart vigor and beauty to this pioneer 
in a pure and eminently useful periodical literature. Godey, for March, and for 
all the months of the year, is entertaining and sprightly, and embellished toa 
degree that defies competition, and almost challenges credulity. Published by 
Louis A. Godey, 107 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, at $3 per annum. 


Artnvur’s Home Macaztne.—Onr friend Arthur, on whose reputation the sun 
never sets, makes a selection from the columns of his Gazette, which he imposes 
into a monthly, with the above title. The idea is a good one, and enables him 
to give to the reader a very large amount of literary matter at a comparatively 
low rate—$2 per annum. A few handsome steel engravings, added to the nu- 
merous wood-cuts with which the work abounds, give it a place beside the most 
respectable periodicals of the day, and must render it a very acceptable monthly 
visitor. Published by T. S. Arthur & Co., 107 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 


Improven Harrow.—W. B. & G. M. Ramsay, of South Strabane, Pa., has 
taken measures to secure a patent upon an improved harrow, the nature of 
which consists in constructing a harrow of three separate parts or squares, so 
arranged that one of their diagonal lines will run parallel to the line of travel, 
and the other transversely thereto, securing a greater breadth of sweep than‘a 
harrow composed and jointed, as is common in these implements. 


Coat For Burnine Brick.—Recent experiments made with Cumberland and 
anthracite coal in the burning of brick, have shown that this fuel is peculiarly 
adapted for this purpose, and that it can be used advantageously and economi- 
cally, as compared with pine wood. Three several experiments were made in 
Baltimore and Philadelphia by persons engaged in the manufacture of bricks, 
and the results were the saving of three days’ time in the burning of such kiln, 
and one dollar and ten cents per thousand on each thousand burned. 


Unrrep Srares Srock.—Taking the last census as the basis of, calculation, 
there are at this time about six hundred millions dollars’ worth of live stock 
in the United States. Their value exceeds that of all the manufacturing estab- 
lishments in the country, and also exceeds the capital employed in commerce, 
both inland and foreign. 
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Tue Patent Extension Bit, made by Mr. C, L. Barnes, of this city, is an article 
that will be appreciated by a large class of our mechanics. <A set of three sim- 
ple bits will perform all that thirty-one ordinary bits of one sixteenth of an inch 
sizes can be made to do, beside cutting any size between, from a quarter of an 
inch to two inches and one eighth diameter. See advertisement. 


Meneevys’ Betrs.—The bells from the extensive establishment of Messrs. A. 
Meneely’s Sons, West Troy, N. Y., received at the World’s Fair, recently held 
in the city of New-York, the highest premium or only silver medal awarded for 
bells. 

Their church, factory, steamboat, school-house, and plantation bells, as well 
as their chimes, were adjudged by the committee to be “ the dest in fullness and 
richness of tone, clearness of vibration, and workmanship” of any on exhibition. 

The Messrs. Meneely attach the more importance to the decision, from the 
fact that the bell-fuunders of Europe were represented at the Crystal Palace, as 
well as those from the United States. 


Ereorric WEAVING-MACHINE.—The Commerce Sericole, a French paper, gives 
an account of a remarkable invention, by which it is proposed to utilize the 
electric current in the process of weaving. It remarks that the Jaquard loom, 
although an admirable invention, is not without certain difficulties and defects, 
Thus, for each passage of the shuttle there must be a piece of card-board of cer- 
tain breadth, pierced with holes arranged so as to correspond with the design. 
To direct the electricity, a series of points is arranged in a line like the teeth of 
a comb, each point communicating with an electro-magnet. The weaver will 
only have to pass underneath these points the design, traced in varnish on a 
cylinder or on a metallic leaf, in communication with the battery. The current 
will pass only where the varnish is wanting, and it will be the corresponding 
threads only which will remain suspended, and which by that means will repro- 
duce the design as it came from the hands of the artist. It is estimated that 
this new mode will insure a saving in the most complicated designs of nearly 
three fourths of the expense, and in others of at least one half. 

The inventor of this method is Signor Bonelli, the General-Director of the 
Sardinian telegraph. In the Jaquard loom, the figures are produced by a move- 
ment on a pedal operated by the weaver himself, instead of employing children, 
as in the old way, to Craw the threads under the loom. This improved method, 
however, is not without defects. For instance, with the passage of every thread, 
a cartoon of a certain size is necessary, pierced with holes, arranged so as to cor- 
respond with the design. But these operations are expensive, and the machines 
are very liable to get out of order. They are also very noisy, and occupy much 
room. 

All these difficulties are prevented by the application of electricity. It avoids 
the use of complicated mechanism, of cartoons, and in fact, of machinery almost 
altogether. The threads are raised by a pedal, as with the present arrangement, 
and by means of a fine copper wire, are subjected to a current of electricity, 
which does the work at once. 

The necessary steps to procure a patent for this invention in Europe and the 
United States have been commenced, and as soon as they are completed, the 
electrical loom will be exhibited to the public at Turin. 
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Hats.—A good hat not only promotes the comfort, but also the personal ap- 
pearance of its wearer. This being the case, it becomes a matter of some mo- 
ment to know where a good article can be found. Beebe & Co., 156 Broadway, 
have an established reputation for furnishing the most beautiful, durable, and the 
che»pest hat manufactured in New-York. We have used their hats for a long 
time, and only add our testimony to that of many thousands of others, in 
awarding them the foregoing unqualified commendation. 
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New Warersarrow.—An Englishman has invented a new wheelbarrow. 
The wheel is placed under, and is sunk into the bottom, so that there is less 
oscillation. By means of this barrow, it is stated that twice the usual weight 
can be wheeled. 
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Benpine Timper.—An exhibition and trial of the model machine of the Ship- 
timter Bending Company, took place lately, at the office of the Company, in 
Trinity Building, and was witnessed by a considerable number of ship-builders 
and other persons interested. Experiments were made with pieces of wood of 
various sizes, mostly of live oak, which were easily bent in any desired curve, 
without steaming. The leading principle in the process consists in the applica- 
tion of an “end pressure” to the timber, at the same time that it is compressed 
and turned, thereby destroying the capillary tubes by forcing them into each 
other. The model employed was one twelfth of the size of the working ma- 
chine. It is alleged that there is no longer a necessity for searching the forests 
for crooked sticks suitable for ship-building, as all timber, under the new process, 
is equally serviceable; and it is claimed that the bent timber is stronger, and less 
liable to defect than the crooked and cross-grained pieces ordinarily selected. 
Cabinet-makers can also be furnished with materials suitable for their purposes. 
A thick piece of black walnut was shown at the office, which has been bent in 
the form of an ellipsis, the two ends meeting. Mahogany, and other woods 
equally brittle, are said to bend with the same ease. So far as we observed, the 
spectators were well satisfied with the result of the trial. Mr. Jarvis, timber 
inspector and measurer at the United States Navy Yard, Gosport, expresses the 
opinion that the whole frame of a ship, except perhaps the floor-timbers, will 
ultimately be bent in this way.—New- York Journal of Commerce. 

Imporrant Means or Lusrication.—We are informed by the London Mining 
Journal that Mr. John Flick, of Bolton, has patented a new plan of lubricating 
revolving-shafts, axles, &c. At or near the centre of the step of bearing, and 
at abont right angles to the axis, a groove is formed both in the upper and lower 
portions of it, thus extending all round the journal. The lower part of this 
groove forms a receptacle for the lubricating fluid, and there is another small 
horizontal groove formed in the step, parallel with the axis of the shaft. A 
metal ring is placed loosely on the shaft, and is carried round with it by means 
of the friction of the surfaces ; the lower part of this dips into the fluid, and is 
constantly passed to the upper part of the shaft, carrying supplies of the fluid, 
which becomes attached to its surface. 


Porato-PLanter.—Alexander Anderson, of Markham, C. W., has invented 
an improved potato-planter. His machine has an endless apron at the bottom 
of a hopper, which is provided with a series of apertures, which receive the 
potatoes and carry them to the discharge spout, through which they fall into the 
furrow at equal distances. These apertures also convey those potatoes which 
are too large fur seed, to a knife at the bottom of the hopper, by which they 
are cut into pieces of suitable size. The inventor has applied for a patent. 


Srate AericutturaL Scnoor anp Farm.—A meeting of the Maryland State 
Agricultaral Society was held recently at the rooms of the Society, in the Ame- 
rican Building, which was called to order by J. Howard McHenry, Esq.; ©. B. 
Calvert, Esq., President of the Society, occupied the chair. The Committee 
appointed at the last quarterly meeting of the Society, to whom was referred 
the duty of preparing a plan for the establishment of an agricultural school and 
farm, submitted their report. which was read. After a few remarks from Hugh 
Gelston, Esq., the charter of incorporation was read, when a supplement was 
presented, granting greater power to the Society, and providing for the purchase 
and furnishing of an experimental farm, and providing for its stock to be divided 
into one thousand shares, at the rate of one hundred dollars per share. ; 

The President thought the charter was a very liberal one, but some action 
was necessary by the Legislature. When the stock was sold to persons outside 
of the Society, it might be voted away by the by-laws of the Society, and it 
Was necessary to prevent that to have it controlled by a majority of the stock- 
holders. That course would throw a guard round it, and many gentlemen, not 
meinbers of the Society, could purchase in the stock of the farm without any 
fear whatever. No particular form of supplement to the charter was fixed upon, 
but it was determined to apply to the Legislature for an extension of the powers 
of the incorporation. 
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Tue Larerst Enarne.—Messrs. Stillman & Allen, of the Novelty Works, of 
New-York City, are now constructing the largest engine that was ever built in 
this or any other country. The diameter of the cylinder is 105 inches, and the 
length of stroke 12 feet. It is designed for the Bay State Company’s new Fall 
River boat, which is to run in connection with the Fall River and Boston rail- 
road. 


Sprper Aronrrect.—The nest of a tarantula (spider) has been found in California 
of the most singular construction. It is about three inches in length, by two in 
diameter, built of adobes, the walls being nearly half an inch thick. Inside is a 
projection, which nearly divides into apartments, about an inch in diameter, 
The inside is lined with a white, downy substance, not unlike velvet, and presents 
one of the cleanest and most tidy little households imaginable. But the most 
curious part of it is a door, which fits into an aperture and closes it hermetically. 
The door is secured by a hinge, formed of the same fibrous substance as the lin- 
ing of the house, upon which it swings with freedom. The nest is occupied by 
a dozen little tarantulas, which seem to subsist upon a yellow secreted substance 
that appears upon the walls of the front apartment. The arrangement of the 
door for the protection of the little inmates indicates great instinctive architec- 
tural knowledge. It is the intention of the finder to forward this curiosity to 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washington. 


Tue Sprincrietp, Mount Vernon, AND PirtssurcH Ramway.—From Spring- 
field to Delaware, forty-eight miles, the grading, masonry, and bridging is nearly 
completed, and will be entirely done by the 10th or 15th of October. The ties, 
iron rails, spikes, and chairs are all in readiness. The track-laying was com- 
menced at Springfield, and has progressed fifteen mfles, and will be completed to 
Marysville (32 miles) in 40 or 50 days. The track-laying was commenced at 
Delaware the present week, and will be completed west to Marysville in from 40 
to 50 days. 

From Delaware eastward to the intersection with the Ohio and Pennsylvania 
Railroads, 54 miles, the road was let last winter for all the work and mate- 
rials, excepting the iron rails, and chairs, and the work was commenced in the 
spring, and has been prosecuted vigorously. It is in the hands of as good con- 
tractors as any known in the Western country, and it is not doubted but that 
the grading, masonry, and bridging, will be ready for the superstructure as early 
as April or May, so that this part of the road may be brought into use in the 
summer or fall of 1854, 

Tar Panama Rattroap.—The whole length of this road from Aspinwall on 
the Atlantic side, to Panama on the Pacific side, is 49 miles, It crosses an eleva- 
tion of 276 feet above high tide at Aspinwall, which will be graded down to 250 
feet. The general direction and course of the road from Aspinwall to Panama, 
is from north-west to south-east, a direction hardly anticipated by those 
acquainted with the topographical peculiarities of that region. The gauge of 
this road is five feet, and the sharpest curve one of fifteen degrees. The iron is 
brought from Wales, and is what is called the heavy W rail, but some T rail 
will be used. It strikes the Chagres river about seven and a half miles from 
Aspinwall, and follows the general course of the river to three miles above Gor- 
gona, where it leaves the river, and continues in a south-east direction to the 
height of land between the two oceans, in the direction toward Panama. It 
crosses the Chagres river at Barbacoas, the present terminus of the road, where 
a substantial bridge, 624 feet long, with three piers, is now erecting, the timber 
and wood-work of which is constructed at Darien, Ga. There will be no grade 
on the road over the 50 feet to the mile, except for one mile, where it is 70 feet. 


Port-mMonnates, &c.—We notice that our friends, Messrs. Zurn and Rantile, 
14 John street, of whom we made mention lately, in our account of the Crystal 
Palace, have received a premium for the goods they exhibited in the Crystal 
Palace. This agrees with our opinion of their merits, as before stated. They 
are excellent workmen, and very courteous and obliging gentlemen. Some of 
our New-York acquaintances do not sufficiently appreciate either of these traits, 
judging from the exhibition which they make. 
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Frying ALMost.—A curious spectacle (says the Paris Pays) was witnessed in 
the great avenue of the Champs Elysées the day before yesterday. A well- 
dressed person appeared, with a great number of bladders, each nearly filled with 
pure hydrogen gas, covered with a net-work of silk, and attached to his body by 
means of a strap fastened to a belt beneath his arms. The bladders possessed a 
sufficient ascensional force to diminish the weight of the man by three fourths, 
without lifting him from the ground. Thus lightened, he was able to take leaps 
of five or six yards at a time with extraordinary rapidity. After descending the 
great avenue from the quartier Beaujon to near the Palace de l’Industrie, he 
returned in the way hecame. A vast crowd followed him, and seemed astounded 
at his feat. 


IMPROVEMENT CLAImED.—Mr. W. Rice, of Boston, Lincolnshire, has patented 
an invention which will tend greatly to decrease the labor of draught-horses. It 
consists of a spring-link, formed of steel or india-rubber, attached to the traces, 
hame-chains, or any part of the harness, so that, instead of a horse taking a dead 
pull at starting, and frequently coming down, the load is gradually admitted to 
the shoulder. 


New Coat Fietps.—Professor C. T. Jackson, of Boston, has been lately en- 
gaged in an exploration of some new coal-fields at Deep River, N. C., about forty 
miles from Fayetteville, and reports that there is a rich deposit of coal there well 
worth working. 


OBSTRUCTING THE SIDEWALKS.—Teamsters in most of our cities need informa- 
tion on the rights of foot{passengers. It often happens that a teamster, wishing 
to unload his team, will back it across the sidewalk to the door of a store, with- 
out any regard to the convenience of pedestrians. In the police court this morn- 
ing, James A. Douglass, charged with obstructing the sidewalk in Atkinson 
street, in this manner, was fined $5 and costs.— Boston Paper. 


Crystat Patace.—Circumstances have compelled us to omit, for this month, 
any account of this great show. But it remains unchanged in most of its de- 
partments, and has received large additions in others, many of which are of the 
highest order of merit. With the return of warm weather, the number of 
visitors will no doubt be much increased. 


Prano-Fortes.—It is not generally understood that the pianos manufactured 
by Messrs. Grovesteen & Truslow have a peculiarity that no others possess. Its 
base or bottom-board is peculiarly constructed. The makers have a patent. It 
can neither settle nor spring, while it is light, being partly hollow. It consists 
of several pieces ; the principal ones being the upper and lower boards, supported 
by an arch which is itself supported above and. below in different places. For 
tone or beauty of finish, nothing of the kind excels them. The juries at the 
Crystal Palace awarded three prize medals to these gentlemen for the best 
piano-fortes on exhibition. The American Institute also awarded them prize 
medals for five years in succession. 


Tae New-York Strate Pouttry Society have chosen the following officers 
for the ensuing year: 

President—D. S. Heffron, of Utica. 

Vice-Presidents—Francis Rotch, Butternuts; M. Vassar, Poughkeepsie ; 
Lewis F. Allen, Black Rock. 

Corresponding Secretary—R. C. McCormick, jr., Woodhaven, L. I. 

Recording Secretary and Treasurer—R. U. Sherman, Utica. 

Managers—Samuel T. Tabor, Duchess; Thos. W. Ludlow, jr., Yonkers; 
Samuel Thorns, New-York City; OC. W. Godard, Albany; A. P. Hammond, 
Westport, Essex county; W. H. Southwick, New-Baltimore ; Samuel S. Breman, 
Hampton, Washington county; George St. George, New-York Mills, Oneida co. ; 
A. A. Hudson, Syracuse; R. H. Van Rensselaer, Otsego county; F. W. Collins, 
Ontario county; Isaac E. Haviland, L. I.; Abner Baker, Rochester; William 
Walsh, Bethlehem, Albany county ; John H. Cole, Columbia county; D. W. C. 
Van Slyck, Warner county; J. Wyman Jones, Utica; N. 8S. Smith, Buffalo; 
Curtis Moses, Syracuse; Thos. Gould, Cayuga county. 





NEW BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Four YEARS IN THE GoveRNMENT Exptortne Expeprrion, ComMMANDED By Capt. CHARLES 
Witxes; a Narrative of a Cruise to the Island of Madeira, Cape Verd Islands, 
Brazil, Coast of Patagonia, Chili, Peru, Paumato Group, Society Islands, Navigator 
Group, Australia, Antarctic Ocean, Friendly Islands, Fejee Group, Sandwich 
Islands, North-west Coast of America, Oregon, California, East Indies, St. Helena, 
&e. By Lieut. Geo. M. Cotvocoresses, U.S. Navy. 1 vol. Cloth, gilt 12mo, 
pp. 350. 265 illustrations. Price reduced to $1. New-York: R. T. Young, 140 
Fulton street. 

Tus work, by an officer of the expedition, has reached its fourth edition. It con- 
tains a description of the natural scenery, manners, customs, religions, &c., of the 
countries visited. It is an interesting book of voyages, full of useful information, 
written in a good, easy style, that is calculated to impress the facts related upon the 
memory of the reader. 

It is compiled from a journal kept by the author in obedience to a “ general order” 
from the navy department, and for the general reader it is in a more desirable form 
than the massive government editions. 





Extiorr’s Fauit Book; or, the American Fruit-Grower’s Guide, in Orchard and Gar. 
den. Being a compend of the history, modes of propagation, culture, &c., of fruit- 
trees and shrubs, with descriptions of nearly all the varieties of fruits cultivated 
in the country; notes of their adaptation to localities and soils, and also a com- 
plete list of fruits worthy of cultivation. By F. R. Exuiorr. New-York: C. M. 
Saxton, agricultural book publisher, 152 Fulton street. 

Tuts is a work of more than five hundred pages, profusely interspersed with cute, 
illustrating not only the great variety of fruits, but the modes of lanting, pruning, 
grafting, budding, laying, training, &e., &e. It treats dndeowastlngly of manures 
and the general culture of plants and trees, and the best modes of guarding against 
the various insects that prey upon our fruit-trees and fruits. It is evidently the re- 
sult of long experience, careful study, and persevering industry. To the fruit- 
grower or gardener it will be found of great value, and the plain farmer, who cul- 
tivates only his small apple-orchard, will find here all he needs to know in securing 
the object at which he aims, 





Tae Farmer's Miscettany anv Aericutrurist’s’ Gung; Treating upon Gases, Salts, 
Atmosphere, Manures, Seeds, Hot-Beds, Grains, Vegetables, Fruits, Gardening, 
Grafting, Pruning, and Animals; with forms of agreement with laborers, and a great 
variety of agricultural matter, and an appendix of valuable receipts, &c. By Gro. 
W. Marsnatt, author of the Farmer's and Emigrant’s Hand-Book, &e. Sixty illus- 
trations. New-York: R. T. Young, publisher, 140 Fulton street. : 


Tuts is a valuable cabinet of information. No one can peruse it, and not find for 
himself a thousand truths of importance, which he may not have learned before. 
It isof good print’and paper, well bound, and we commend it to our young farmers, 
cardeners, and all others. 





Merer’s Untversum—We have on several occasions referred to this series of illus- 
trations, and numbers subsequently published have been quite as good as the pre- 
ceding. The two volumes thus far published, contain a good variety of views of well- 
selected scenery in both continents, well executed, and form a handsome ornament for 
the centre-table and for the library. We commend it without hesitation to all our 
readers. The text, written by Mr. Dana, of the Zribune, is worthy of its accom- 
plished author. The numbers are but twenty-five cents each, and contain at least 
four engravings, with well-arranged descriptions. 





Homaoratnic Practice or Mepictne. By Dr. Fretics. New-York: Lamport, Blake- 
man & Law, 8 Park Place. 


A vorume of 576 pages, devoted to this subject, has been published by one of our 
enterprising houses. It is from orie of no little eminence in the profession, and is well 
recommended. It may be regarded as the highest authority in the school to which 
the writer belongs, and will, no doubt, take rank among the best text books in tlrat 
department. Its price is only $1.50. 
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IntustRaTeD Recorp oF THE CrystaL PALAce.—This handsome volume, worthy of the 
publisher, Mr. G. P. Putnam, Park Row, is now closed. Mr. Putnam deserves much, 
not only of commendation, but of returns more substantial, for his efforts to do the 
subject justice. He has succeeded to the entire satisfaction of all reasonable men. 
The task was full of difficulty; every thing was to be prepared for it; artists were 
not easily found for so extensive and varied labor, but all has not only been done, 
but well done. The editors have done their part equally well, and furnish matter 
for the gratification and profit of the reader. 


List of Patents Issued, 


FROM FEB. 7 TO MARCH 7. 


A. H. Caryl, of Sandusky city, Ohio, for improve- 
ment in picking and cleaning flax. 

Matthias W. Baldwin and David Clark, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for improved arrangement of vertical 
tube feed water-heaters, in locomotive smoke 
stacks. 

Lewis 8. Chichester, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for im- 
provement in machines for cleaning wool. 

John Griffiths, of Philadelphia, Pa., for improve- 
ment ip valve-cocks. 

F. C. Goffin, of New-York, for improvement in 
fire and burgtar-proof safes. 

Jonathan Knowles, of Trenton, N. J., for im- 
provement in process of treating vegetable fibre. 
Patented in France, April 4, 1853. 

Sam. G. Lewis, of Delaware Co., Pa., for im- 
provement in making thick paper. 

Thos. Cook, of New-York, assignor to Starkie 
Livsey, of same place, for improvement in fire- 
arms. 

John Standish, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, assign- 
or to John Standish and Horace A. Miller, of same | 
place, for improvement in machines for pegging | 
boots and shoes. 

Robert Preston, of North Pownal, Vt., for im- 
provement in drying cloth. 

Warren Robinson, of New-Haven, Conn., for 
improvemeut in ships’ ventilators. 

Jacob Reese, of Sharon, Pa., for improvement | 
in hanging the fore-plate to iron-rolling machinery. | 

W. G. Sterling, of Bridgeport, Conn., for im- | 
provement in planting-hoes. 

Henry S&. William, of Malta, Ohio, for improve- 
ments in apparatus for controlling the pressure of 
steam. 

Jacob D. Woodruff, of Newark, N. J., and J. H. | 
Butterworth, of Dover, N. J., for improvement in | 
drop-bridges, 

Arcalous Wyckoff, of Wellsburgh, N. Y., for | 
improvement in machines for making links of jack- | 
chains. 

Jno. Webster and Orson Spencer, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignors to Jno, Webster, of same place, 
for improvement in gas-burners. 

Geg. B. Ambler, of Trumbull, Conn., for improve- | 
ment in saddle-trees. 

Frederick H. Bartholomew, of New-York, for im- 
provement in water-closets. j 

Jason Barton, of Middle-Haddam, Conn., for im- | 
provement in horse-bells. 

J. L. Burdick, of New-York, for improvement in 
machinery for paging blank books. 


| 
| 
i 


John W. Newell, of New-Paris, Ohio, for improve- 
ment in machines for stuffing horse-collars. 

Horace Smith and Daniel B. Wesson, of Nor- 
wich, Conn., for improvement in fire-arms, 

Allen Goodman and Lyman Wheeler, of Dana, 
Mass., for improved machine for scraping and 
toothing veneer. 

Joel R. Bassett, of Cincinnati, Ohio, assignee to 
Caleb H. Williams, of same place, for improvement 
in ball-valves for pumps. 

Frederick T. Andrews, of Georgetown, D. C., for 
improved method of operating saws. 

Jason Barton, of Middle-Haddam, Conn., for im- 
provement in the mode of attaching horse-bells to 
straps. 

Jeremy W. Bliss, of Hartford, Conn., for improve- 


| ment in window-cord pulleys. 


E. G. Connelly, of Indianapolis, Ind., for im- 
proved carved sash-bolt. 

Jno. T. Foster, of Jersey City, N. J., for improve- 
ment in stone-picking machines. 

Wm. Perry of New-York, for improvement in 
oar-locks. 

John B. Holmes, of Boston, Macs., for improve- 
ment in derricks. 

Daniel J. Stearns, of Pittsfield, Mass., for im- 
provement in stretching and drying cloth. 

Jos. M. Schuyler and Wm. Zern, of Pottsville, Pa., 
assignees to Daniel L. Easterly, of same place, for 
improvement in weaving wire-screens. 

Samuel F. Holbrook, of Boston, Mass., for im- 


| provement in contrivances for protecting passen- 


gers in railroad cars, 

Amos P. Hughes, of Philadelphia, Pa., for im- 
proved tool for dovetailing. 

Richard Montgomery, of New-York, for 
provement in corrugating metal plates. 

Martin Newman, 2d, and’N. C. Whitcomb, of 
Lanesborough, Pa., and G. C. Cook, of Hartford, 
Conn., for improvement in whiffletree-hooks, 

Elnathan Sampson, of Claremont, N. IT., for im- 
provement in attaching hubs to axles. 

Jno. B. Smith, of Sunapee, N. H., for improved 
machine for slitting clothes-pins. 

James Foster, Jr., of Cincinnati, Ohio, for im- 
provement in seal presses. 

Jno. Gledhill, of New-York, for improvement in 
treating hair for weaving. 

Chas. F. Packard, of Greenwich, Conn., for im- 
proved mechine for cutting lath 

Smith Thompson, of Newburyport, Muss., for 
improvement in spooling yarn from t! ¢ cop. 


im- 
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Jno. Zink, of Greensville, Va., for improvement | 


in thrashers and separators of grain, 


Rufus Porter, of Washington, D. C., assignor to | 


George Stephenson, of Northfield, Ind., for im- 
provement in machinery for making cordage. 


Solomon Smith, of Acton, Mass., assignor to 


himself and Wm. Schoaler, of same place, for im- 
provement in parti-coloring machines. 

Hiram Tucker, of Cambridgeport, Mass, assignor 
to himself and Joseph Storey, of Boston, Mass., for 
improvement in applying colors to stone. Patented 
in England, Sept. 14, 1852. 

S. B. Batchelor, of Lowville, N. Y., for scythe 
fastenings. 

Jj. W. Chittenden & Wm. C. Mead, of Vevay, 
Ind., for machine for splitting hoops. 

John P. Conger, ot Newark, N. J., for improved 
salt-kilns. 


Lewis W. Colver, of Louisville, Ky., for a seed- | 


planter. 

R. W. Davis, of Rodgersville, N. Y., for im- 
proved churns. 

A. K. Eaton, of New-York City, for machine for 
pulverizing ores. 

Abijah Hall & Sylvanus Sturtevant, of South 
Paris, Me., for improved snow-ploughs and rail- 
roads. 


Timothy D. Jackson, of New-York City, for dies 


for making seamless metal tubes. 


Smith W. Bullock, of New-York City, assignor 


to Stillman, Allen & Co., of same place, for im- 
proved quartz-crushers. 

Michael M. Gray, of Philadelphia, Pa., for rail- 
road chair-machines. . 


Thomas D. Henson & George Rohr, of Charles- 


ton, Va., for seed-planters. 

Wm. Burnett and John Absterdam, of Boston, 
Mass., for fusible dises in steam-boilers. 

James Renton, of Newark, N.J., for zinc white 
furnaces. 

F. G. Johnson, of Brooklyn, N. Y., for table to 
hold bank-notes when cut. 

A, 8. Lyman, of New-York Jity, for improved 
air engines. 

Wm. McBride, of Bristolville, Ohio, for machines 
for making bed-pins. 

James Pitts, of Lancaster, Mass., for cotton-picker 
cylinder, 

Joseph Sawyer, of South Royalston, Mass., for 
socket for bench-heoks, 

Wm. Sumner, of Worcester, Mass., for improve- 
ment in organs. 

Solyman Bell, of Marseilles, [ll., for an improved 
harvester. 

George A. Rollins, of Nashua, N. H., for a tool- 
rest for turning-lathes. 

John 8. Snyder & Joseph Young, of Wheatfield 
Township, Pa., for an improved seed-planter. 

Linus Yale, of Newport, N. Y., for improvement 
in bank-locks. 

Jacob Zook, of Harrisburg, Pa., for new carrier 
for lathes. 

L. O. P. Meyer, of Newtown, Conn., for new 
mode of vulcanizing India-rubber and other gums, 

James F. Brodhead, of Rondout, N. Y., for im- 
proved Forceps saw-sets. 

Stephen P. Ruggles, of Boston, Mass., for an 
improved printing press. 

David Swartz, of Tonis Brook, Va., for additional 
improvement in ploughs. 

William Burnett, of Boston, Mass., for improved 
rae opr of fusible plugs or disks for steam- 

lers. 


Isaac Hussey, of Harveysburg, Ohio, for im. 

| provement in machines for plastering. 

Caleb Cook, of Nashville, N. H., for improved 

| arrangement of valve motion for locomotive- 
engines. 

|. Warren Gale, of Louisville, Ky., for improve- 

ment in the gauge of straw-cutters. 

William G. Phillips, of Newport, Del., for im- 

| proved method of opening and closing gates, 

Joel P. Heacock, of Marlborough, Ohio, for ap- 

| paratus for rounding and hevelling barrel-heads. 

| George W. Cooper, of Palmyra, Ga., for improve- 

| ment in cotton seed-planters. 

Henry P. Kimble, of Rochester, N. Y., for im- 
provement in sash-fasteners. 

| Wm. H. Johnson, of Granville, Mass., for im- 

| provement in sewing-machines. 

George C. Hinman, of New-Haven, Conn., for 

| improvement in sash-stainers. 

George Levan, of West Earl Township, Penn , 

| for improvement in reeling machines. 

| Samuel Loveland, of Astoria, N. Y., for improve- 
ment in sectional dry docks. 

| Levi B. Tyng, of Lowell, Mass., for improvement 
in tail-stocks for turning-lathes. 

R. J. R. Stone, of Berlin, Ohio, for improvement 
in machines for boring and morticing carriage- 
hubs. 

Joseph Sollenberger, of Higginsport, Obio, for 
improvement in carriage-brakes. 

James W. Stoakes, of Milan, Ohie, for improve- 
| ment in apparatus for paying the seams of vessels. 

Chauncey D. Woodruff, of Toledo, Ohio, for 
improvement in suspending eaves troughs. 

Luther B. Fisher, of Cold Water, Mich., for im- 
| provement in seed-planters. 

Jeremiah C. Gaston, of Reading, Ohio, for im- 
provement in seed-planters, 

Charles Miller, of St. Louis, Mo., for improve- 
ment in sewing-machines. 

+ Clark Polley, of May’s Landing, N. J., for im- 
proved method of operating hydraulic rama. 

David B. Marks, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in artificial legs. 

Seaman C. Ripley, of New-York, N. Y., for im- 
provement in brick-machines. 

Joseph Sawyer, of South Royalston, Mass., for 
improvement in machines for splitting rattans. 

Addison M. Sawyer, of Templeton, Mass., for 
improvement in machines for splitting rattans. 

William Wickersham, of Boston, Mass., for im- 
provement in sewing-machines. 

Robert W. Andrews, of Staffordville, Conn., for 
improvement in Britannia tea and coffee-pots. 

Jesse Young, of Franklin Furnace, Ohio, for 
im provement in connecting the joints of air-heating 
pipes. 

William C. Wright, of Boston, Mass., for im- 
provement in machines for drilling stones, 


Ashley Hotchkin, of Shenevus, New-York, N. Y.., 
for improvement in hanging gates. 

Daniel Ryan and John Flanagan, of New-York, 
N. Y., for improvement in water-closets. 


Joseph Wilson, of Hartford, Conn,, for improve- 
ment in self-acting railroad switches. 


Christ opher Hodgkins, of Boston, Mass., assignor 
to Nehemiah Hunt, of same place, for improve- 
ment in sewing-machines. 


Thomas Klegg, of North Andover, Mass., as- 
signor to Thomas Clegg and Nathaniel Stephens, 











of Andover, Mass., for improvement in wire heddle 
eyes for looms, ! 
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VERTIING DEPARTMENT OF THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL 


—— 


BOOKS AND STATIONERY. 


IVISON AND PHINNEY, 
Gel bolesale Hooksellers and Stationers, 


No. 178 FULTON STREET, NEW-YORK, 


KEEP AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 


SGHOOL 


BOOKS, 


Stationery, &e., Paper, Blank-books, Pass-books, Music-books, Small and Famity Bizvezs of every style 
and price; Juvenile Books; Standard Theological, Religious, and Miscellaneous Books generally. 

As Ivison AND Puinney publish several of the most popular series of School-books in use through- 
out the Union, and which are in constant demand by their brother Publishers, they are enabled 


through the exchanges thereby resulting, to furnish al/ the leading Scnoot. and other Bool:s 


in Mar 


ket, at their respective Publishers’ Wholesale Prices. 
The following are among the valuable and popular works 


PUBLISHED BY IVISON AND PHINNEY. 
LHR AMERICAN BOVCARIONAT SHRI, 


RECOMMENDED BY MANY OF 


THE 
AND 


I. Sanders”-First Series of Reading Books, in 8 Nos. 
II, Sanders’ New Series of Reading Books, (Entirely 
Ne Ww.) 
III. Willson’s Historical Series, for Juvenile and 
Adult Readers, 
IV. Thompson’s Series of Arithmetics, 8 Books. 
V. Woodbury’s German Text Books, 6 diff’t books. 
VI. Fasquelle’s French Course, 4 books. 

VII. Scientific and Miscellaneous Text Books, 10 

kinds. 

VIII. Hastings’ & Bradbury’s Music Books, 12 differ- 

ent books, 
Among their New and Standard Religious and 

Theological Publications, are, 

Vinet’s Homiletics, or the Theory of Preaching; 
and Vinet’s Pastoral Theology, or Theory of the 
Evangelical Ministry, both Translated and Edited 
by Rey. Dr. Skinner. 

Cudworth’s Complete Works, 2 vols. 
Campbell’s Four Gospels, 2 vols. 


HENRY IVISON, 


(att Marx H. Newman, & Co., & Newman & Ivison.) 


CONS 


THE DISTINGUISHED PROMOTERS OF EDUCATION THROUGHOUT 
UNITED STATES. 


ISTING 


OF 


Kitto’s Biblical Cyclopeedia, 2 vois. 

Jahn’s Biblical Archzeology, 1 vol. 

Bush’s Notes on Genesis, 2 vols. 

Bush’s Notes on Exodus, 2 vols 

Bush’s Notes on Leviticus, 1 vol 

Bush’s Notes on Joshua, 1 vol 

Bush’s Notes on Judges, 1 vol. 

and 

The Church Psalmist, 3 sizes, and in various bindings. 
This is the Standard Psalm and Hyrnn Book, authorized 
and adopted by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, N, 8S. 

A discount from retail prices is 
Theological Students, Teachers, and Heads of Literary 
Institutions, and the most favorable terms will be made 
with those who wish to examine ovr Publications with a 
view to their introduction. 


made to Clergymen, 


Full Catalogues with descriptive and critical Notices and 
Reviews, will be mailed to any desired address 


H. F. PHINNEY, 


(Or Puinney & Co., OF BUFFALO; and formerly { 
H, & E. Puinney, Cooperstown.) 


178 FULTON STREET, NEW-YORK. 
















PRINT IN BINDING 


UNION AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED abner, 


RALPH & C O., 
23 FULTON STREET, .Vew-  itenk. 


Offer for sale a large And select assortment of Agricultural and riety. MFertilisers— Peruvian Guano, Super. Phos 
Horticultural Implements, consisting of Plows and Castings, Lime, Bone Dust, Poudrette, Charcoal Dust, Plaster, &&¢ - 


Corn Shellers, Straw Cutters, Horse Pewers, Thrashers and om 
Separators, Fanning Mills, Grain Cradles, Scythes and Snaths, Manufacturers of SC HNEBL AWS Re apin 
: Mowing Machine; DANIEL,’s Hay, Straw and 8 


On 


- 


6 @ 


Grain Mills, Sugar Mills, Root Cutters, Sausage Cutters and > oh 
: oe s r > sale ) ‘e 
Stuffers, _ vokes an ] B ws, Rakes, Hoes, lay and Manure wo sie men a tal — + ~ = oe be ag ~raw Cat 
’ . es ti cue Wi 
Forks. Spades. Shovels, Cz urts, Wa zgons, W heelbarrows, kc. ( crip e catak gue Will De sent on application by r ’ 


Oct. 53, ly. 
Field, Garden and Flower Seeds.—A large va- 


MARBLEIZED IRON MANTELS, 
COLUMNS, TABLE TOPS, &e.; &e. 


SALAMANBER MARBLE €9. 











Continu pr to the publie the largest and best assort- is accurate as to representation, it sustains a hig 
ment of Marbleiz« fron manufactur 3 For richness and deli- and is therefore more beautiful. In addition, it is ul 
cacy of coloring rrectness of imitation, and beauty of finish the action of acids or oils, and having an inpn basis 
their articles are unsurpassed by any others tht have yet likely to be injured or broken in transportation, By 
bee n ffered. They have ih e testinony of numerous Architects, others are invited to examine the stock of this Cor 
Builders, aad <« .o their value, and in addition the award their correspondence is solicited 
of a GOL, D m E D. A L. by the Americ an Institute, and the SILAS C. H] 
highest prize EDA. at the Fair of the Metropolitan All communications may be addressed to the Financial, 
Mechanics’ Institu held at Washington General Agent, JOHN RUSTON, cor. Hudson and 12th St» 
Tl nateria many "respects ups rior to marble, whilst it New-York. Oct., ] 
f , 
BE “bd \ BELLSL BEL 8) 
ben “lil a Wudal Bi il 
For Churches. .cademies, Factories, Steam- Cuimes of any number of bells, or key, and can refer 





ats. Plantat. ons, “etc ,» Made, and a large ral of their make throughout the States and Canadas, The 
gsortiment kept avnatantia mm hand by the Hangings, compr ising many recent and valuable ) 


ibseribers, at their old established and en- ments, consist of Cast Iron Yoke, with moveable arms, s 
larged Foundry, which bas been in opera- which may be turned upon the Bell; Spring acting on t 
on for Thirty Years, and whose patterns Clapper, prolonging the sound. Iron Frame, Tolling 
ind process of manufactu so perfected, mer, Counterpoise, Stop, etc. For Steamboats, Steam 
hat their Melis have a world-wide celebrity tor volume of etc., their improved Revolving Yoke, or Fancy Hanging 
sound and gxaiity of tone. The present proprietors have Brass or Bronze of any design furnished. We ca st 
recently succeeced in applying the process of loam mould- whole sets or parts, of our Improved Hangings, 
ng in Iron Cases to Bell Casting—which secures a perfect Bells of other construction, upon proper specification 
casting and eveb temper; and as an evidence of the unim- given. Old Bells taken in exchange. 
pai wh lence Of their Bells, they have just received—Jan. Surveyors’ Instruments of all descriptions, made, and key 
1854-- STP REMIU M(A Silver Medal) of the WorLp’s on hand. 
FAR in 1N vy York, over all others, several from this Country Being in immediate connection with the princi pal r 
and Europe being in competition ; and which is the 18th in all directions, either Rail Road, Canal or River, orders ca 
Medal, besides many Diplomas that have been awarded them. be executed with dispatch, which either personally or by com 
They have rns for, and keep on hand, Bells of a variety munication, are respectfully solicited. 
of tones « same weight, and they also furnish to order 


A. MENEELY’S SONS. Sali 
Mar. 54 ti w est Troy; Albany Co., N. ¥, 


GUNS, PISTOLS, AND CUTLERY. 


ALFRED WOODHAM. “ 





i60 FULTON STREET, e 
Door West or Broapway, prositr St. Pavuu’s Cxvurcs, fm. *° 
ne pal 
NEW YORK. Mentine 
Sore Agent for KLEIN’S PATENT PRIMERS AND English Percussion Caps, (from all the celebrated : 





ers;) Baldwin’s and Ely’s Patent Gum wadding; 5p0 

' ing Implements, Fishing Tackle, &c,; Colt’s Palé 

Importer and Dealer in Guns, Pistols, and Rifles. Pistols; Deringer’s celebrated Pistols; French Pat 
Pistols and Caps. 

‘“*PorTER’s” Patent Revolving and Repeating Rifles, \ 


UARTRIDGES for Patsnt Negpie Guns. 


[a constantly receiving from manufacturers.a full assort- 


ment of the above articles, together with Westenholm’s and ther with all other kinds of Pistols, which he is offer 
other makers of at very low prices. \ Ei 
Bowie, Camp, Sportsmen’s and Pocket Knives; Powder a Prompt and particular attention given to the fi Tr 
Flasks, Shot Pouches, and Belts; French, American and of orders, Dec.60M% assort: 
«&e ’ & 
PATPENT BEXPANSION BITS. Their 
__t The above Cuts represent three sizes PATENT Expansion Birs, when taken collectively form a complete & == 
Center Bits, which will bore any required diameter from } inch to 2} inches. P me 
Tus set of Expansion Bits will perform all that 31 Orpinary Bits of 1-16 inch sizes can be made to, and and 
cut numerous sizes between, saving half the expense. Co 
Aut Artists in Wood who have so frequently desired a Bit between the sizes of any in their set, will appre some 
its value at sight, and all persons using Bits will find them the great desideratum. ST 
The above Parent Expansion Bits can be obtained at the principal Hardware Stores ia the City, and 0 hand. 
Patentee, C. L. Barnes, at his Manufactory, 27 Hamersley Street, N. ¥ ; 


XF- Town, County, and State Rights for sale. Apply to 
Agents Wanted. CHARLES L. BARWES, 


Dec, 1|2m0. No. 9 Cottage Place, N. 









m& WEW WORK. 


— eee — 
Op the First of April the First. Number of the 


UNITED STATES BACAgIae, 








Phos » be iss ied monthly, in a large quar to form, and devoted to Se ience, Art, Liter ature, Agi iculture, 
ce, . Inventions, in short whatever shall be found most usef ul, instructiv aed i interesting to the great 
aping wl: of intelligent American people. Each number will be beautifully illustrated with Engravings on tint- 
talk (Cy a ; F - 
iW Cut 7 " 
prey Terms, One Copy ror ONE Year, : : . 1 00 
Four “ , 4 . X 8 00 
Snaeime) Ni umber will he forwarded. Posta e paid, to any one enclosing to our address six cents, or 


T 


Postage St amps. 


aad by A. JONES & Co., Nos. |, 3 and 3 ac St., New-York. 


Wes iw aia ADIs WITH, 
115 One 
unf/BLEBCKER ST. Door from 
<9 New-York. Wooster St. 
F. §S. MERR TT’$ 


TPAC CPLBATFCE SCOOT SS L2AISs, 


This is the best Range in use for baking and boiling, and it works with half the fuel that others use. A grea 
rantage is gained by passing the draft direct from the fire to the bottom of the oven, and by having an air 
umber on the syphon pr inciple between the fire and the oven, which so regulates the heat that it bakes on 
sides alike. This Range is heavier than any other of its size, of extra material, and sold only by the manu- 
tur rer, , 115 Bieecker Street, N. Y. F. S. MERRITT. 


Det. 53, 1 year. 
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Cc. G. SHEFFIELD, 





sae URBANA, OHIO, Ex 
fers GOMMISSTION AGEN 
FOR THE 


Sale of Mechanical and Agricultural Machinery, 
N THE WESTERN AND SOUTH-WESTERN STATES. 
And such other Patented Articles 
: As are suited to the wants of the Mississippi Valley. 


A business residence of sixteen years in the Western Srares, a very extended acquaintance in all of the 
pal Western Cities, with the assistance of Travetine Acents, will offer to Eastern Manufacturers and 
sient tees unusual facilities through this Agency. 


ch Pal North River Agricultural Warehouse. 


ye No. 53 COURTLANDT STREET, NEW-YORK. 











3 offe 
G EORGE 8. BARR & CO., invite the attention of Far- CORN AND COB CRUSHERS—Of all kinds 

the fi J mers, Planters, and others, to their large and varied and sizes. 

Jec. Om assortment of Agricultural Implements, Manures, Seeds, FANNING MILLS—Cultivators, Harrows, Agricul- 
&c., &e., allof which will befurnished at the lowest prices. tural Barometers, Churns, of all the approved kinds, Rakes 
Their assortment includes Hoes, Forks, and a general assortment of Horticultural 


sta gel PLOWS-—All the improved kinds by the most ap- and_garden tools. 
proved makers 





nd HORSE POWERS-—O! all kinds and sizes with - 
and T 
"Course; Thrashers, dc. a kind 2 PERU \ IAN GUANO. 
_ e s, an 
ith some - y noe BBR AN the apprev oT MPROVED Super-phosphate of Lime, Bone Dust, Bone 
od olf , STRAW CUTTERS~0t all sizes and kinds, for Black, re igo i eee Poudrette, Plaster of 
and and horse-power. Paris, Charcoal, &c., &c., for sale by 


GEO. H. BARR & CO., 53 Courtlandt Street, N. Y. 
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DAVID LANDRETH’S 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL an 
z th 


IMPLEMENT AND SEED WAREHOUSE. a ee 
Removed to No. 23 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, between CHESTNUT and MAREE 


THE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR SALE AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT OF 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


HORTICULTURAL TOOQOLSE::: 
GARDEN. GRASS, FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS. Ham 
AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL, § 
RURAL AND BOTANICAL PUBLICATIONS. re Pea 


Implement and Seed Catalogues, Landreth’s Rural Register and Almanac, furnishe 


upon personal or dm e-paid application. 
_ Oct. 53, 3m. 2 D. LANDRETH, Philadelphi 


















AY W. CARY’S ROPARY FIAB-BNGINE PUMM 


Tue Inventor, after thoroughly testing this engine puny, 
the past two years,) feels confident that it is not equal 
any thing now in market, in the way of raising or forcing 
the motion being rotary, the stream is constant, without tix 
of an arr vessel, The packing is self-adjusting, very diy 
and cannot well get out of order. 

These pumps are well calculated forall the purposes fory! 
pumps or bydrants may be used, viz., Factories, Steam) 
Tanneries, Breweries, Distilleries, Railroads, Water Stati 
Hotels, Mines, Garden Engines, &c. 

Among the many testimonials given of this pump, ise 
medal awarded at the last great Fair of the American Insti 

No, 1 is a house or well pump and domestic Fire Engine, q 
will raise from 20 to 30 gallons per minute. 

No. 2 will raise 100 gallons at 120 revolutions. 

No.2} “ 200 ‘ 120 6 

No.3 ‘* 300 “ 120 6 

The quantity raised can be doubled, by doubling the rev 
tions. These machines are manufactured and sold by the s 
scribers at Brockport, N. Y., alsoin this city, 48 Courtland str 
(corner of Greenwich,) by J. C. CARY. 





Dav Exp 
Mail, abe 
ate statio 
ana pro 
Way Ex; 
ate st atic 
Way Pas 








Sept. 18-ly, CARY & BRAINERD, 
ENAMELED FURNITURE. 

The Subscriber invites the attention of those about fur- varying according to style and expense of finish, Ey 
nishing with this elegant and fashionable style of Chamber article warranted. — : 
Furniture, to his stock, manufactured from the best of ma- Hotel and Boarding House Keepers will find this' 
terials and by the most experienced and faithful workmen, cheapest and best place to get this style of Furniture # 
ander his own supervision. manufacture nothing but the Enameled. 

Orders from a distance promptly attended to, and ¢! 

Suites consisting of Bureau with Glass, Wash-stand, Table, carefully packed. 

Bedstead, and 4 Cane seat Chairs, are offered as low as $25. S. . WARWICK, 
With marble tops as low as $45 the suit and upwards, with ' No. 62 WHITE STREET, 
he addition of Commode and Rocker to $150 the set, price Three doors West of Broadway, N. Y. 6, Jh 


Ne 





PORTRAITS. 


The Subscriber, from a long and steady practice in the art of, as well as by her success in, portraying upon canvés 


LIFE LIKENESS OR PORTRAIT OF THE SITTER, 


Now feels warranted in inviting those who are wanting for themselves or their friends, a well-finished and iasting likene* 
eali at her Rooms, 193 BLeecxer Street, where Specimens of Art, in various styles, may be seen. Terms Reasonable. +s 


MRS. LILLY M. SPENCER, 
Dec. tf 193 Bleecker Street, N.Y 8 


PATENTS, INVENTIONS, 
J. H. BAILEY, Agent for the precuring and sale of Patent | 














Rights for this country, Great Britain and the Continent. : eeantl ~ . 
MECHANICAL DRAWINGS, “| ENGRAVER 
Mechanical and Architectural Drawings executed in all kinds | Zz 128 ~*~ 


of Perspective, with dispatch and at moderate prices. Off 
Tryon Row, No 5, oppost! te | 


te City Hall. May 29—t/. 


, amon | 











ay en AGRICUL 


ishment of the kind in the Union. Oc- 
yw three large stores, the subscriber is enabled to 
onstantly on hand Ploughs, of a great variety of 
ens; Harrows, Rollers, Corn Planters, and Seed 
ots =. Cultivators, Reaping and Mowing Machines, Fan- 
oe Mills, Horse-powers, Threshers, Waggons, Carts, Hay 
ther Presses, Grain Mills, Shovels, Spades, Scythes, 
3, Hoes, and all other Farming Implements in use in 
hited States. 

HogTicULTURAL IMPLEMENTS.—Pruning Axes, Hatch- 
=: Sawa, Chisels, Knives and Shears, Lawn and Garden 
<3, Scufflers, Spades, Forks and Hoe s, Garden Engines, 


» largest estab! 





nges and Water Pots, Seed-Sowers of various pat- 
Hand-ploughs and Cultivators, Transplanting Trow- 

ling Too!s, &c., Ke. 
r Sceps FOR THE FIELD AND GarRpEN.—Such as im- 
oy Winter and Spring Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Corn, 
Peas, Turnip, Onion, Cabbage, Beet, Carrot, Par- 





NEW YORK AND 





wer Trains leave pier, foot of Duane St., as fol- 
Day Express, at 7 A. M., for Dunkirk and Buffalo. 
YC) Mail, at 8 15 \ Mi. for Dunkirk, Buffalo, and interme- 
iW stations. This train will remain over night at Elmi- 
Hs vy and proceed the ne xt morning. 
"ie \Vay Express, at 12 30 P. M. for Dunkirk, and interme- 
PUD), BBs ‘2 st ations. 
Way Passenger, at 3 P.M. (from foot of Murray Street) 
Piermont, for Suffern, and intermediate Stations. 
Cars leave New York for Albany and Troy ;—Express 
28, 7 7A M.,5 P. M., (through in four hours, con- 


ag With Northern and Western Trains;) Mail 
,94.M.; Through Way Trains, 12 M.,3 P. M.; 


nodation Trains, 6 P.M.; Way Trains (stopping 
ul Stations) for Po’keepsie, at 7 10, A.M., 10 A.M., 
M.; for Peekskill, 530 P.M.; for Tarrytown, 10 30 





NERD TRAINS FROM NEW YORK. 
New Haven—Accommodation—At 7 and 11 30 


and 410 P. M. 
Express—At8 A. M.,3and4P.M. The 8 A. M. train 
ps at Stamford and Bridgeport; the 3 P. M. at Stam- 





TURAL WARKHOUSE. 


snip, Clover and Grass Seeds, Improved varieties of Potas 
toes, &c.,&c. These are warranted fresh and superior of 
their kind. 

FLOWER SEeEps of the choicest sorte. 

PEeRvUVIAN Guano, of the best kind, imported direct 
from the Chinchi Islands. 

SuPer PHosPHATE OF LimE, No. 1, 
the best manner expressly for me. 

A ManvuracTory OF AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS i3 
also carried on by the subscriber, where a great variety of 
the most improved kinds are made expressly tor my own 
sales. 

A Catalogue of the above Implements, &c., of over 100 
pages, iilustrated with cuts, will be forwarded by mail, 
when requested, post-paid. 

Subscriptions to the AmeRIcAN AGRICULTURIST re- 
ceived. Price, One Dollar per volume, 

Feb. 3t. R. L. AL JLEN, 189 & 191 Water st., N.Y. 


ERTE RAILROAD. 


at 4 P.M. for Otisville, 


manufactured in 


Way Passenger, and intermediate 
Stations. 

Nicht Express, at 5 P. M., for Dunkirk and Buffalo. 

On SUNDAY, only one Express Train, at 5 P, M. 

These Express Trains connect at Dunkirk with the Lake 
Shore Railroad for Cleveland, Cincinnati, Toledo, Detroit, 
Chicago, &c. 

CHAS. MINOT, Superintendent. 





HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Leave Albany for New York :—Express Trains, 4 30 
A.M., 845 A.M., 445 P.M.; Mail Train, 615 A. M.; 
Through Way Trains, 11 A. M., 445 P. M.: Way Train 
for Po’keepsie, 115 P.M. Trains leave Troy I5 minutes 
earlier than at Albany. Sunday Way and Mail Trains : 
Leave Canal St., New York, 340 P.M.; Albany, 430 
A. M. and 3 P. M. 

EDMUND FRENCH, Superintendent, 





New York and New Haven Railroad 


1854. 


For Housatonic R. R.--Express--At 8 A. M 

For Naugatuck R. R.—Express—At 8 A.M. and 2 P.M, 

For Danbury and Norwalk R. R.---Accommodation---At 
7 A. M., and Express at 3 P. M, . 





rye. N —_ and Bridgeport; the 4 P. M. at Stamford TRAINS TO NEW YORK. 
i Bridgeport. . . , - TT 
this i Por Port Chester and Bridgeport—Special Accommoda- From New Haven---Accommodation-—-At 5 30, 6 45, 9 35 
re wage? Trains—At 9 15 A, M. and 6 15 P. M. A. M. and 4 P. M. on 
‘or Boston, via Hartford, Springfield, Worcester—Ex- Express~-At 1! 10and 925P.M. 
1d ples AtS A.M. and4 P.M. Dine and sup at Springfield, From Norwalk and Port Chester---Special Accommo- 
_ For Connecticut River and Vermont Railroads. and ‘ation Trains from Norwalk---At 6 A. M.; from Port 
atreal—Express—At8 A.M. Dine at Springfield. Chester, at 5 30 A. M., and 3 50 P. M. 
For Accommodation Trains of the New Haven, Hart- See large bill of advertisement at the Station Houses 
rd and Springfield Railroads—At 11 30 A. M. and Hotels. 
” For Canal R. R.—AtS A. M. and 1130 A. M. ~~ oe J . P 
For New Haven and New London Railroad—Express at of ataeesg Ww. se _— rLER, ne 
\. M. to New London, Norwich, Stonington and Provi- Vice Pres’ts and Supt.’s Office, 37 Canal Street, N. Y 
ace, and 3 P. M. to New London only. Ass’t Supt.’s Office, Station House, New Haven. 
Vas —_—_—_-—- 
- we 
S. R. PARKHURST’S 
be . 
“Tt PA BURRING MACHINES 
£ 
-¥. 


ie 


subscriber, who is the inventor of the 


BURRING MACHINES 


d to Carding Machines, 


Voollen and Cotton Manufacturers, 


has increased facilities for manufacturmg superior 
ug Machines, and likewise for Second Breakers. In 
m to which, manufacturers who prefer the metal 





ire attach informs 





cylinder, invented by J. L. Tuttle, may be supplied with 
them at short n8tice. 

The subscriber is giving his personal 
manufacture of these Machines, which he 
heretofvre 

The legal rig! 
subscriber 

Orders addressed 
Street, will meet with pr 


attention to the 
has not done 
it for building these Machines is in the 


to Hayes & REpFiELD, No. 90 Beaver 
tention. 
R. PARKHURST. 


Feb. tf 


ompt at 


5 


New York, Jar 
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GEOR G : Ww A L K E 

“ARMING &2<.VWD VENTEL ATING 1° ARE HIOUS, 
No. 894 LEONARD STREET, 

[TAR BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PATENT MIRROR MANTELS, 
Emerson's Patent Corresponding Ship Ventilate 


EMERSON’S PATENT HOUSE AND CAR VENTILATORS 
POND’S IMPROVED COOKING RANGE. 


FAI: OFF 1858. 


GREAT CENTRAL THROUGH LINE TO THE WES! 


Te CARRYING THE GREAT WESTERN MAIL. 


—Y 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD, 


= 7 - - 4 x 
From Baltimore to Wheeling, through in 18 hours! 
Tunnels all completed, and Koad in fine order, 

THE EXPRESS MAIL TRALEIN leaves Baltimére at 7 P.M. daily, on arrival of the 9 A.M. Train 
New York, and proceeds directly through,—or Passengers leaving New York at 530 P. M., and Baltimore at $ A. 
ledge in Cumberland, and proceed thence in the morning to Wheeling, where they arrive at1 P. M. 

Baggage checked through to Wheeling, and NO CHARGE for Transftr of Passengers or Baggage. 

{iG- Passengers will not fail to observe that this is Tuk CHEAPEST, a8 well as one of the most pleasant routes 

FARE BY THROUGH TICKET, 


By RIVER rrom WHEELING, WITH THE RIGHT TO LIE OVER ON THE ROUTE. ® 
















































From New York to Cincinnati ° - $13 50—To Louisville, - - - $14 50 
Philadelphia to do. - - - 11 00—To mS . . 12 00 
Baltimore to do. - - - 10 00—To do. - - - - 11 00 
Washington to do. - . - 11 00—To do. - - - - 12 00 
Witb an additional charge on board of the Boats for \eals and State Rooms of only $2 to Cincinnati—$3 to Louisvilt 
BY LAND ROUTE FROM WHEELING, &c. 
From New York to Columbus, - - - $15 62—To Cincinnati, . . $18 62 
Philadelphia to do. - . . 43 30—To do, - . - 16 30 
Baitimore to do. . - - 12 30—To do, - - - - 15 00 
Washington to do. - : - 13 00—To do. - - 16 00 


For THROUGH TICKETS and general information apply at the following places: 
At New York, to J. L.SLEMMER, cor. Park Place and Broadway, opposite the Park and one block above the A310: 
At PuHILApELpata, to ~y BLACKWELL, Li¥rary St., or to the TICKET SBLLER at Balt. R. R. Station, Broad & | 
At BattTimorg, to J. T. ENGLAND, at Baltimore and Ohio Rail road Station. 
At WasuHIneTon, te 1. H.PARSONS, Agent at Railroad Station. 


Vv ASEINGTOMN BRAIN CEL. 


Leave BALTIMORE at - - - 415A.M. LEAVE WASHINGTON, for Balt, at 6 A.M 
Do. do. - . . - - 9 A.M. De. do, do. - - 8 A, M. 
Do. _— ? + kh Se, 8 ee Do. do. do - - SP. % 
Do. do. - - - - - 7 P.M. Do. do. do. -°- : 5 P. ~ 

On Sunday at - - - : - 415A.M. On Sunday at - - 6 A, » 

Do. - = © «© « €10P. M, Do. ee 5 P.™ 


The Finsr and Fourtu Trains from Baltimore, and the Seconp and Fourtn Trains from Washington, will be 
Nail Trains—stopping only at Washington Junction and Annapolis. 
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WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING COMPANYS 


SEWING MACHINE, 


MANUFACTURED AT WATERTOWN, CONN., 


OFFICE, 265 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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lhese Machines have been in successful operation, in the hands of manufacturers and 





families, for the past two years, and in every case have given universal satisfaction. The 





Proprietors are now prepared to offer them to the public, with that increased confidence in 










re — ’ . a aa , . ; 
is. their merits which the united testimony of their numerous customers has strengthened and 
- coniirmed, 
3 A.M These Machines are entirely different from any other, the principles on which they are 
made being exclusively our own. 
Among the advantages of this Machine over any others are the following :— 
The simplicity of its construction, and the ease with which it can be kept in the most 
perfect order. 
isvile 2. The perfect manner with which the operator is enabled to stitch and sew the various 
kinds of work, from the finest linen te the coarsest cloths. 
* 3. It particularly excels in the rapidity with which work can be exeeuted; in that 
respect it has no equal. 
4. The little power required to propel them, enabling even those of the most delicate 





constitution to use them without injury to their health. 





Ve are now manufacturing a larger sized Machine, more particularly adapted to the 





Sewing of leather, canvas bags, and the heavier kinds of cloths. 





An examination of our Machines is respectfully solicited at our Office, 265 Broadway. 
Feb. ly. 





DEMONET & MEYER’S 
INE ‘ALLIBULE LIQUID HAIR DYE. 


POD OND OD ld ed lll lal lal ls 


Tis is & new &rticle, just presented to the public. The proprietors have made the human hair the study of their 
lives, and having vind occasion to use the thousand and one specifics which ignorant charlatans palm upon the wale 
they are able to judge of their injuriousness, After the invention of the present Dye, they for a long while, content to 

satisfy theirown customers, made use ef it only in their own business; but its merits becoming known, they were 
absolutely compelled to bring it before the public. Here it has been but a short time, yet its sutcess has beep 
unprecedented. Requests for the appointment of arents fer its sale have poured in by every mail, while the orders 
for the article itself have almost exceeded the ability of the proprietors to supply. Its merits may be curtly summed 
up 4s follows: It is easily applied, and can be used by al} without danger, full directions accompanying each bottle 
ft does not color the hair by scorching, like other preparaiions, but acts upon it by a newly discovered chemical 
power. Recent researches show that the hair is triangular, and in its natural state possesses all the powers of the 
prism. To restore this prismatic virtue is the theory of the Hair Dye. It also gives the fibres their soft and glossy 
exture, and protects the sacs in which all ef them terminate. It dees not stain the skin, and is the only compound 
of the kind upon which perfect reliance can be placed, as it never fails in giving a beautiful and natura! black or 
brown color to the hair, whiskers or eyebrows. 

*» The proprietors are pre pared to furnish it in large or small quantities. Price $I and $1 50 per bottle, according to 
size. Libera! dedu uction to those who buy to sell again. 
mee In answer to the numerous inquiries from every part of the country, Messrs. D. & M. would say that if there be no 
igent who sells their Dye in the vicinity where the party wishing it resides, by enclosing $1 a bottle will be forwarded, 
Persons sending requests for the agency of it will please state plainly the place or district in which they wish to 


lispose of it. 
DEMONET & MEYERS, Proprietors, 
No. 13 Courtlandt Street, under the Western Hotel, N.Y. City. 


SORIBN NER’S OAK ODL. 


his very valuable Family Remedy for the cure of wounds, bruises, cuts, burns, and other diseases of an inflamma- 
tory nature, is now regarded as a desideratum in medicine. For inflamed eyes and catarrhal affections this appli cati on 
will be found to be a mild, safe and effectual remedy. For Bleeding Piles there is no application so effectual as the 
Oak Oil, Diarrhea, scurvy, rheumatism and chilblains are speedily relieved by its use. For sale by Druggists gen- 
erally, and by the Proprietors, 


April, *54, tf. DAY & VAN DEUSEN, 114 Chambers Street, New-York. 
RweMoOovVY AL. 


The Office of VAN DEUSEN’S IMPROVED WAHPENE is removed from No. 125 to 114 
CuamBers Sr., where the Proprietors, Day & Van Deusen, invite their friends and patrons and 
the public at large, to call and procure the above celebrated article. 

The Wahpene, ae is well known to those who have used it, is not a Dye, gotten up to color the hair transientiy ; 
but a medica! preparation which penetrates the bulb 6r root of the hair, promoting a healthy action throughout, and 
restoring it to its natural fullness of growth. Testimonials of its efficacy, in numerous instances, from sources of the 
highest respectability, may be seen at the Office, No. 114 Chambers Street. 


SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 


FROM THE 


Ae 2:35 SBE BREEOAH We oka, 
OF STATEN ISLAND. 


The Sgbseriper begs leave to inform the Farmers and Gardeners who have left orders for the above Manure, that 
he is now prepared to deliver the same, either from the W orks on Staten Island, or from the Depot in New York 

Other persons requiring supplies of this well known and valuable fertiliser, are requested to make application early, 
is the demand for this season will be large. 


ALFRED F, KEMP, No. 62 Beaver Street, New-York. 


YE BIBLE EXAMINER: 


hly periodical, of 16 pages, royal octavo, devoted mainly to the topic of “No 
lamorte lity, nor Endless Life, except through Jesus Christ alone ;” or that man is not constitu- 
tionally immortal; hence, apart from Christ, he will cease to be. There is no endless sin or 
suffering. GEORGE STORRS, New York, Editor and Proprietor. Published at 130 Fulton St., 
at $1 for the year, commencing in January. No subscription for a less time. Payment a) ways in 
advance. THE EXAMINER has been published monthly for seven years past ; and the theme 
on which it treats is increasing in interest in Europe and America, Various Books and Pamphlets 
are for sale by Mr. Storrs on the same subject, the most valuable of which is “BIBLE vs. TRA- 
DITION.” Price 75 Cents, or ten copies for $5. it is a thorough refutation of the doctrine of 
natural immortality and endless sin and suffering. 








RAILROAD PUBLICATIONS, - 


tS 


EDWGVIN F. JOHNSON’S 


Valuable Treatise on the “ Northern Route” to the Pacific. with 
Maps and Profiles—Price by Mail, $1,00. 


———>> 2+ 


THE AMERICAN RAILROAD IOURNAL, 


Now in its twenty-third year of publication, dtvoted to the science, economy, philosophy and 
value of Railways; and indicating their progress, condition, cost, mode of construction, equip 
sent and operation, character of bonds, amount of earnings and expenses, debt, dividends and 
iarket value of stock, is published every Saturday at $5,00 per annum, IN ADvANcr, 


UU 


THE MAP OF ALLTHE RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Projected, in progress, and in operation.—By Mail at the reduced price of.§1,00. 


Address, AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL, 
> SPRUCE STREET, N.Y. 


p - -_ . 7 * . . T rIVED Sons A PEVEC! 
MAP or ati tHE RAILROADS oun tue Unrrep Srartes. 
Owing to the extensive demand for this Map, the price of the present and latest edition has 
reduced to $1,00, for which it will be sent by mail, upon the receipt of the address at thie 
Mountep on Rowters, $2,00.—Duissecrep, on Crorn, $3,00. 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 


AWARDED FIRST PREMIUM 


BY THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
In 1846-18 48—1849—1850—1852 and 1853, 
193 FRONT STREET, N. Y. 


Wn may be found a complete assortment of Agri- clair’s,’’ Greene’s,” and a variety of other Cutters in gene- 


cultural Implements, embracing all the new and ral use. ' 
sost approved styles, Ploughs, of every description, Corn Sheller?, Fanning Mills, Horse Powers, Threshing 
among which are Machines, Corn and Cob Mills, Rakes, Hoes, 
P Shovels, Spades, Hay Forks, 
Moore's Celebrated Premium,” Manure Forks, &c., &<., 
“ Eaoie,” “Pgacockx,” HAtL’s STEEL AND BaR-SHARE, GUANO, Bone Dust, PLASTER, Surer PuosPHATE oF 
“Minor, Horton & Co’s,” “ DiamonD PATTERN,” Lime, &c. 
“CBNTRE DRavent.” &c., &c. Copper, Brass and Iron Wire Cloth. 
STRAW CUTTERS,—Patent Self Sharpening Straw All of which will be warranted to be of the best quality 
Cutters, the best article ia use; also “‘ Hovey’s,” ‘Sin- 4nd eold at the lowest prices. 


JOHN MOORE, 193 Front Street. 


PIR CV AIER SS. 


PERUVIAN GUANO, PULVERIZED CHARCOAL, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, POTASH SCRAPINGS, 

GROUND PLASTER, POUDRETTE. 

FOR SALE, AP THE STATE AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, No, 25 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK. 


Feb. Sm LONGETT & GRIFFING. 








} ‘HIGHLAND NURSERIES, NEWBURGH, N. Y, 





<-@:e 


A. SAULT &e Co: 


easure to announce to their patrons, and the public generally, that their stock of 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, &C. 


which they offer for sale the coming season, is of the cery best quality, and embraces every- 
thing in their line that can be procured in the trade. 


Dealers and Planters of trees on a large scale will be treated with on asliberal terms as can 
be done by any establishment of reputation in the country. They flatter themselves, that 
for correctness of nomenclature of fruits (which is a serious consideration to planters), that 
their stock is as nearly perfect as can be; having all been propagated on their own grounds, 
from undoubted sources, under the personal supervision of Mr. Saul. 

They have propagated in large quantities all the leading and standard varieties which a 
proved to be the best adapted for general cultivation, especially those recommended by the 
American Pomological Congress, at its several sessions, as well as all novelties and kinds 
particularly suited to certain sections and localities of the Union and the Canadas. 

Their stock of Pear Trees is the largest they have ever had to offer for sale, and among the 
largest in the country, and consists of over 50,000 saleable trees. 

_ Their stock of Apple Trees is very large, as well as Plums, Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, 
Nectarines, and Quinces; also Grape Vines, Gooseberry, Currant, Raspberry and Strawberry 
lants, in great variety, &c., &c. 

Also, Pears on Quince, Cherry on Mahaleb, and Apple on Paradise Stocks, for Pyramids 
and Dwarfs, for garden culture; and of which there is a choice assortment of the kinds that 
succeed best on those stocks. 


DECIDUOUS AND EVERGREEN ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


100,000 Deciduous and Evergreen Ornamental Trees, embracing all the well-known kinds 
suitable for street planting, of extra size; such as Sugar and Silver Maple, Chinese Alanthus, 
Horse Chestnut, Catalpa, European and American Ash, Upright lentiscus-leaved Ash, Up- 
right Gold-barked Ash, Fiowering Ash, Three-thorned Acacia, Kentucky Coffee, Silver Abele 
Tree, American and European Bass-wood or Linden, American and European Elm, in sev- 
eral varieties, &c. Also the more rare and select, as well as well-known kinds suitable for 
Arboretums, Lawn and Door-yard planting, &c. ; such as Deodarand Lebanon Cedars, Arau- 
caria or Chilian Pine, Cryptomeria Japonica; the different varieties of Pines, Firs, Spruces, 


Arbor-vitees, &e. 
WEEPING TREES. 


New Weeping Ash, (fraxinus lentiscifolia pendula,) the old Weeping Ash, Gold-barked 
Weeping Ash, Japanese Sophora, Weeping Elms (of sorts,) Umbrella-headed Locust, Weep- 
ing Mountain Ash, Weeping Willow, Large Weeping Cherry, Weeping Birch, Weeping 
Beech, &c., &c.; together with every variety of rare Maple, native and foreign ; Double 
Flowering Peach, Almond, and Cherry; Chestnuts, Spanish and American; Purple and 
Copper Beech, Judas Tree, Larch, Gum Tree, Tulip Trec, Osage Orange, Paulownia, Mountain 
Ash (American and European): Magnolias of sorts, with many other things—including some 
200 varieties of Shrubs, Vines, Climbingand Garden Roses in great varieties, such as Hybrid 
Perpetuals or Romantantes, Hybrid China, Hybrid Bourbon, Hybrid Damask, Hybrid Pro- 
yence, Beurbon, Tea, China, Noisette, and Prairie Roses ; also, Herbaceous Plants, in great 
variety, &c., &c.; for which see Catalogue, a new edition of which is just issued, and will be 
forwarded to all post-paid applicants. 


HEDGE PLANTS. 


500,000 strong two year old Osage Orange Plants, in three different sizes, at $10, $8, and 
$6 per 1000. Also Buckthorn Plants at $8 per 1000, and Arbor Vitae for screens, «c. 


HIGHLAND NURSERIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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EDITED BY 
And established for the diffusion of intelligence, chiefly 
clesiastical and Religious, and for the furtherance of 
e Gk a of our Lord Jesus C hrist, as taught in the An- 
ient Creeds and the Book of Common Prayer: 
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PUDNEY & RUSSELL, 


T= oe 
Lolished ere 


s / } 


At No. T9 John Street, and at Stanford & Swords, No. 

7 Broadway. 

*.* All communications intended fer tho Editorial De- 
partment of the paper sheuld be directed to the EpiTors 
or THE Caurca JourNaAL, 79 John Street: and all letters 
en business to Pupney & RveseLt, Publishers, 79 John 

TERNS 


In the United States, two d« ae’ aad fifty cents per an- 
num, if paid in advance; or three dollars if co ilected. 
in Great Britain, in advance - $3 60 
In West Indies (British) 4 50 


iltaly - - - 6 450 
n British North Amesicn - 3 00 
South America -- +6 - - 4 50 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 
A square of ten lines, first insertion, $1; every subse- 
quent insertion, 50 cents. Business cards of four to six 
lines, $10 a-year, with the paper; or $5 for six months. 


$1,000 DOLLA 


\ J) ANTED, IN EVERY COUNTY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, active and enterprising men, to engage 

in the sale of some of the best Books published in the 
ountry. To men of good address, possessing a small capi- 

il of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be offerec 


for further particulars address, (postage paid,) 


THE CHURCH 


CLERGYMEN OF 


MEIL.ODEONS. 
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LOCAL AGENTS. 


THE CITY OF 


Stanford & Swords. - - 137 Broadway, N. Y. 

Rev. H, Hooker, D.D. - - *hila deipbia, Pa 

D. M. Dewey - « - Re she ter, N. Y. 

John D. Davis - - Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Mr. Rudkins, oe Troy, N. Y. 
V.C. Little, - - + Albany, N. Y 

Mr. S.C. Nichols, Sing Sing, N. Y 

William C, Hopkins, - Burlington, Vt. 
Joseph Robinson, - - - Baltimore, Md. 
Mr. French, - Newburgh, N. Y. 
George C Wer ster, - + Buffalo, N. Y 
Witiar n W. Bo Gi neva, i A 
Rev. J. M. < lar} Niag ra alls, N. ea 
Homer Kim! erly, ” Batavia, N. Y. 
Rev. Dr. BE. W. Cressy, Auburn, N. Y. 
Rey. D. F. Warren, atk - - - Do. 


chenectady, N. 


W. F. Bolies, 
Lock port, N. 


Bookseller, 
P. D. Walter. . 


rt 


W. M. Westmac: tt - + + - = Toronto, Canada. 
William B. Blandin oe Providence, R. I. 
George Fox, - - - “a, ae Burlington, Vt 
John K. Langdon Maynard, --- Bakersfield, Vt. 
Rev. J. L. Harrison, - - - - - - Camden, N. Y, 


- + - Louisville, Ky. 
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tinggold, 


{ey Any person remitting twenty dollars shall reeetve 
ten copies of the paper for one year, mailed according to 
his directions. Missionaries of the Church, both General 
and Diocesan, shall receive the Journat free. 


iL ,000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 
10 SELL PICTORIAL AND USEFUL WORKS 1 


‘OR THE YEAR 1954. 
RS A YEAR? 


as to enable th: » make from $3 to $5 a day profit. 
tS The Books p published by us are all useful in their 

character, extremely popular, and command large sale 

wherever they are offered. Mar.—54. It. 


ROBERT SEARS, Pvxursuer. 
81 William Street, New-York. 
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HOODMAN 





Few are probably aware to whai perfection the ME- 
LODEON has arrived. The instrument invented and 
patented by H. N. GOODMAN of New Haven, Ct, and 

nanufactured exclusively by GoopMan & Batpwin of 
that place, has qualities w hich sec ure for it a just prefer- 
ence over every thing else of the Melodeon kind, either 

or church or parlor. 

Two rows of Keys are combined with two or more sets 
of Reeds, with Coupler, Sweils, &c., in sucha manner as 
to secure those peculiar effects which those familiar with 
large Organs well know can only be produced with more 
than one Row or Bank of Keys. This kind stands repre- 
sented in the above cut. All varieties of the CaRHART 


PaTENT MELODEOn, are also manufactured by us 
in sweetness and purity of t 


ne as well as strengthand 









yolume, and promptness of the touch, these instruments 
are unsurpassed, and Meesrs. G. & B. congratulate them- 
selves on giving complete satisfaction in filling orders 
from abroad,—warranting the purchaser as good an 
instrument as if personally present,—either at whole- 
sale or retail, 


Liberal discount to the Trade. 


+ 
Prices as follows, to wit: 


$ 75.00 


No. 1 5 Octave, Scroll Legs, 
so 2 oS “ Piano Style, . . » 100,06 
“ (gr § 66 “ xe, *'. ° 115.00 
“ 4 5} % Piano Style, a . 136.00 
“ § © * 150.00 
“6 4 ss 2 Stops, Single Key 4, 150.00 
“ 7 Goodman's Patent, 200.00 
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This Journal, comprehending many arts as its name (Poly- 
pohnic) implies, has just completed its first year: In it are to- 
found Statistics aml Essays upon some of the most impor- 
at industrial interests of the country ; the great staples of 
jotton and Sugar have received a share of attention, and the 
anufactures of Iron and Wood have been duly noticed. That 
ateresting subjeet of Electro-Mechanics has been fully dis- 
gussed, anda digest of the entire decisions of the Supreme 
gourt in Patent cases reported, as well as discussions upon 
aient Law. The Patents of the current year have been fully 
ported and illustrated by engrayed diagrams, forming a com.- 
mete exposé of the Patent Office for the past year. 

The coming year the above subjects will receive additional 
ention; besides, which reports will be published upon the 
dustry of Europe, for which purpose one of the editors has 
en up his residence in Paris; We shall be able, therefore, 
give the earliest accounts in all matters pertaining to the 
ts and Industry ef the World: 

his work contains, the present year, the enormous amount 
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th a Title Page and Index. 
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sour paper will allow. 
om ERMS: 
remitted in Postage Stamps. 


ATKINS’ 


OF these machines were used the last harvest in 
grass or grain, or both, with almost uniformly good 
cess, in nine different States and Canada, 


TWENTY-SIX PREMIUMS, 


wluding rwo at the Crystal Palace, (silver and bronze 
pdals,) were awarded it at the autumn exhibitions. [I am 
ilding only 300, which are being rapidly ordered. Mr. 
seph Hall. Rochester, N, Y., wil! also build a few. 

cy” Early orders necessary to insure a reaper. 

rice at Chicago $175—§75 Cash with order, note for 















his very superior fertilizer, having been fairly tested by 
ners and planters, is acknowledged to possess many 
antages over Guano. At the same price per ton, and 
n in equal quantity, its first effects are equal, if not 
erior, on most creps, to those of Guano, whilst they 









BAMERICAN POLYTECHNIC JOURNAL, 


OF THE 


THE PATENT 
ILLUSTRATED. 


ur paper will hereafter contain more matter than any of the one dollar magazines. 
igence will be extensive, early and reliable. . Under the head of Scientific Intelligence, we shall en- 
avor to present as faithful an abstract of the progress of science and the useful arts, durimg the year, as 


MAILED TO SUBSCRIBERS AT 50 CENTS A YEAR, in advance. 
All communications should be addressed 
G. M. NEWTON, Publisher, 87 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


WATER WHEELS. 
uu Subscribers offer for sale “Jagger’s Improved French this office, or will be forwarded to any one desiring them. 


bine Water Wheel,” which’ they believe to be unrivalled. 
wulars and Tables relating to the same may be obtained at 


SELF-RAKING REAPER. 





AL ARTS, 


OFFICE. 





of 640 illustrations; and arrangements have been made stiii 
further to increase its usefulness and add to its value. 

It is believed that the American Polytechnic Journal is now 
second to no other work of the kind published, for reliable 
information and authority on mechanical points. It is afforded 
at the low pricc of THREE DOLLARS per annum to sub- 
scribers, whichis cheaper than any other work of equal mag- 
nitude, of a scientific character, in the world: 

An early subscription for the coming year is solicited, in 
Order to regulate the size of the edition, and to ensure the 
obtaining the first numbers. Copies of the last year can be 
had at the publication office, No. 6 Wall Street, for three 
dollars, or bound in two volumes for three dollars and fifty 
cents; To Clubs and canvassers a liberal discount wil! be 
made, All orders should be addressed to 


J. J. GREENOUGH, 
Jan. 3t No. 6 Wall St., N. ¥. 


DESIRABLE PUBLICATION FOR EVERY LITERARY PERSON 





onrnal of Useful Knowledge and Monthly Record of New Publications. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT 
87 CHAMBERS STREET, NWew York. 





Tux Jounnat is issued in a convenient form form for binding—and is, at the end ofeach year, furnished 
It consists of sixteen quarto size pages of elosely printed matter, original 
d selected—ineluding a Catalogue of all new books published during the month, with brief notice of 
ame of the more valuable; and is intended as a memorandum for persons desiring to obtain the really 


The literary in- 


The, amount may 


JAGGER, TREADWELL & PERRY, 


Nov. 13-tf. No. 110 Beaver street, Albany, N. Y 


$50, payable when reaper works succesfully, and another 
for $50, payable ist December next, with interest. Or 
$160 cash in advyance.— Warranted to be a good Self-Rak- 
ing Reaper. 

(eS Agents, properly recommended wanted, throughout 
the country. Experienced agents preferred. It is impor- 
tant this year to have the machines widely scattered. 

Descriptive circulars with cuts, and giving impartially 
the difficulties as well as the successes of the reaper, mail- 
ed to post-paid applications. 


J. S. WRIGHT, 


“Prairie Farmer” Warehouse, Chicago, Feb. 1854 








-Ammoniated Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


last much longer. It may be applied as a top dressing 
until April with as much benefit as if used at time of 
sowing. Manufactured and for Sale at the Seed and 


Agricultural Warehouse of C. B. ROGERS, No. _—. 
ev, 


Street, Philadelphia. 











BOOK-CASES, 


TABLES, “Vy” ig JA SEATS, &. 


Che Subscriber requests the attention of Committees, Teachers, and others interested 
in Schools, to the 


IMPROVED DESKS AND CHAIRS, 


which he believes will be found well adapted to the purpose for which they are designed, 
being of the most improved patterns, and for strength and beauty unequalled. The 
Chair being secured to the floor by an Iron pedestal, as represented in the annexed en- 
graving, and presents the least obstruction in sweeping the room; the back of the Chair 
continues down to the floor, which greatly diminishes the danger of giving at the part 
usually the weakest. 

The desks are made of Cherry and hard wood, put together in the neatest and most 
substantial manner, and mounted on ornamental Iron standards, which brace in both 
directions. 

The sizes are graduated to the various ages of pupils, from the child of four years to 
the student at college. 


ALSO, TEACHERS’ DESKS AND CHAIRS, 
Cubles, Chairs with Book Baskets attached for Infant Scholars, 
BOOK CASES, DRAFT BOARDS, ETC. 


The facilities for furnishing the best make of furniture are worthy of consideration by 
those capable of appreciating the skill and ingenuity employed in their manufacture. 

Choice and well seasoned materials, steam power, and the most ingenions mechanical 
contrivances employed, together with workmen experienced in fitting up school rooms, 
enable him to produce work well calculated to give entire satisfaction. 

The high school desk with velvet or cloth tops, with portfolios attached, and various 
other styles, furnished with promptness and despatch. 

R. PATON, 
24 Grove Street, New-York. 

N. B.—Plans of School Rooms will be furnished, showing the number of Desks re- 

quired, by sending the size of room. 


BANK AND COUNTING HOUSE DESKS MADE TO ORDER. 
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Agency for the Purchase and Sale of 
P. SWI 


ed to any part of the Unite: 
The following Stock can be furnished, viz. 


Thorough bred Alderney Cattle, 


ATTLE, . 


SHEE 


Purchased to order and carefully ship 


charged. 


bred Short Horn and Grade Cattle, 


Thorough 









Clover or Timothy Seed 
Harvester. 


NAPTHA A. WAGNER, inventor 
WHEAT HARVESTER, THR ESHER 
Clover, Timothy other Gra ss Seed Harvesters, & the Clover and 
other Grass Seed Huller and Cleaner, offers to the public thi 
M: achine, which is suited, by ache Lnge of its parts, to all t th . 
kinds © work, anc with the aid of one horse anda boy 
harvest from 8 to 12 acres a day, mowing, raking, dr 
breaking, end threshing the heads from the stalks, all 
same time. - Warranted, if properly managed. 

Rights for States and Counties for sale on favorable term 





and proprietor of ¢ 


and CL E: ANER., the 


1e 


b t will 
maa 


th 








iso the right © manufacture the same. Apply by letter to 
the above, 137 Madiscn Street, N. Y., and Pultney, Steyt 
County, N. Y. 
7 The Wheat Harvester is also applicable to Barley, Pye 
Oats, and Rice Jan Bite 
- ——_—— - —_—_—__ reir ( 
ea in Co. 
7SaS RB HE FPEPBe = LOS, | 
& = tut 
EUULELERE. 


fo the Poultry Dealers and Fanciers at the South, 7 
Subscriber is now prepared to fill orders to any extent, for an 
known variety of choice imported and domestic Fow!ls, Ge 


Turke vs, Swans, and 


ry the pa (rio, or 


Pea and Guinea Fowls: an 
at very reasonable 
Those who buy to sell again supplied on favorable terms, | 
will warrant all birds sold by me to be equal in all respects { 
any in a countr) Stock can be safely sent to any pat 


Ducks, 


. leat 
seil stoc k } Ok. prices 






the United States No charge made for cages, 
Apl 3t. J. W. PLATT, Ruiweseck, New Yors [n 0 
——— ——_— make, 
Improved Breeds of Animals, ns 


NE, POULTRY, &ce., 


1 States, for which a reasonable commission will be 


Do. Ayrshire Cattle, Do, Devons do 
Do. South Down Sheep, Do Cotswold, Oxfordshire or Leicester Sheep 
Swine and Poultry, very fine, of different breeds. Also, Fine, well-broken Devon Working Oxen, Nos 
All letters post-paid will be promptly attended to. Address, AF 
AARON CLEMENT, to ia 
Feb. 54 tf. South Street, above 9th Street, Philadelphia. cnet 
~~ those | 
‘ >) T 9 ’ . 
McFARLAND’S largel, 
, - 4 B 2 4 
Improved Sire and Burglar Proof Sates. 
THE under signed would respectfully call the attention of the New York, Aug. 23, 1858 
public to the above unequalled safeguard, proof against the 
devouring element of fire, as well as the most successful bur- AMfessrs. M[eFarland & Co. 
Manu: 


glar. 

To Merchants, Jewellers and Bank Directors, we would only 
say, examine them, and the proofs, and you will be convinced 

of their superiority over all others manufactured. 

Our business is done ina plain straight forward way, with- 
out resorting to humbug or large talk. 

Below is one of the many testimonials we are daily receiving 
from all parts of the country, and it speaks for itself. Messrs 
Pond & Hitchcock’s Oil Store was situated directly under the 
Pearl Street House, and was totally consumed in that great 
fire of Aug. 23d. 

Our depot. where an assortment of all kinds and sizes are 
constantly on hand, is at 33 MAIDEN LANE, 

2 doors from Nassau St., N. Y. 
WM. McFARLAND & CO. 
WAREH 

Boston, Maas., No, 14 Blackstone Street 

Baltimore, Md., No, 7 Commerce Street. 

Chicago, IIL, corner South Water and Franktin & 


Agents.—Kendall, Richardson & Co., Bath, he : “Heary Butler, Bangor, and T. McFarland, Richmond, Me. 


SHEPHERD WANTED. 


A 


A man acquainted with raising Shsep, and possessed of some family preferred. 
rofitable situation or full particulars obtained by addressing J. McC. as above. 


means to invest in that business, can find 


near Mount Solon, Augustv County, Va: Scotchman with a; 


GEnTs :—It affords us pleasure to inform you that the Fire 
and Burglar Proof Safe we purchased of you, preserved our 
books and papers at the disastrous fire uf the Pearl St. House, 
last evening, in the most perfect manner. Although it was 
covered throughout the fire, with burning Rosin and other oils 
and directly under a broken gas pipe, in the most intense heat. 


it remained true to its name, and its contents, when taken out, Hot 
were not even scorched, and hardly bore the smell of fire. Te Bodst 
any one in want of a superior Safe, a perfect safeguard against Furni 
fire, we cheerfully recommend your manufacture, having had i? 


a personal experience of their excellence, 
Yours truly, 
POND & HITCHCOCK. 
OUSES. 
Portland, Oregcn, 7 Front Street. 
San Francisc 0, oul. . 27 California Street. 
Port Phillip, Australia, 19 West &treet. 
Jan 


te 


Inquire by letter or otherwise at this Office, 


Jan, 54 mos, 2837. 












MUMMA’S PREMIUM 
CORN SHELL, ER. 
PATENTED JUNE 12, 1849. 


This sheller is better adapted to the wants of the farmer than any other, as it is simple 
and durable, not being liable to get out of order, and will shell new or old Corn, large and 
small ears perfectly clean, separating the cob from the corn. It runs light by hand, as 
with it a man and boy can shell 130 bushels per day—or two men 225—or with one horse 
from 400 to 5#0. 

It is also easily converted inte an excellent apple and vegetable grinder, which is cer 
tainly of great advantage, as it has recently been ascertained by actual experiment, tha 
vegetables, when ground into a pulp, go much further and produce more flesh than when 
cooked. It is also much safer to feed stock with ground instead of cut vegetables, as the 
sharp corners when cut, are apt to choke the animal. 

This Machine has met with the universal approbation of allclasses of men wherever 
introduced. It was awarded the first premium, a heavy SILVER MEDAL. at the Great 
Fair of the Maryland Institute, held in Baltimore, October, 1850. 

It also received the highest premium at the State Fair of Pennsylvania, in 1851, 













4 ot the State Fair of Kentucky, in 1852, and at the Siate The Subscriber having purchased the Patent Right of the 
. ir of Michigan in 1853, and at the Agricultural Fair of Frank- above Sheller for all the United States and Territories, will sell 
in Co. Pa., and at the State Fair of Virginia at Richmond, in Township, County or State rights, on reasonable terms. 
1363 i200, 4 beautiful SILVER MEDAL at the American In- E. ROBINSON 
ityte in New York, in 1853. Greencastle, Franklin Co., Pa., Noy., 1853. 





BRIGCS & VICKERE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Plain, Ornamental & Enameled Chamber Furniture, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
Vos. 165 and 171 Christie Street, Vew-YVork. 


in offering, for the patronage of the public, goods of our own Wish to purchase to call and judge for themselves. 
make, we feel confident of that success which industry in busi- GEORGE BRIGGS 
ness and an honesty of purpose, that offers only good and A ; WM. VICKERER. 
warrantable articles, always merits, simply asking of all who fate — supplied on liberal terms, and orders promptly 
aite ed to, y 












Nov., ,53, 





PREPARED SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
LY THE UNION CHEMICAL WORKS, L. J. 
HOYT & C0., AGENTS, 
Nos. 234 Water Street, and 122 Wrest Street, Corner of Dey St., New-York. 
A FertitizeR of the most approved quality, producing all up in bags of 160 lbs.; barrels 250 Ibs. each. Buyers will please 
the immediate effect of the best Peruvian Guano, with the ad- be particular to observe our brand upon each bag or barrel. 
vantage of being much more lasting in the soil. Thoroughly Also for sale, American and Foreign Field and Garden Seedg 
tested, and found to more than realize the expectations of all English Ray Grass, Foul Meadow Grass, fine mixed Lawn Grass 


those who have already tried it. The best evidence of thisisthe White Clover, Osage, Orange, &c. 
largely increased demand this season over the past year. Put Noy., 753, ly. 
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LBOW BERSTEADS. 
COMSTOCK, BROMLEY «x CO., 


ATLANTIC FOUNDRY, SOUTH BROOKLYN, 


Manufacture every description of Plain and Ornamental [ron Bedsteads, with particular regard to style, material and workmanshi 


























ou - Sales Room No. 95 Leonard St., ew- York, 
om ONE DOOR WEST OF BROADWAY. 
i FOLDING BEDSTEADS OF ALL KINDS. 
= Hotel, Hospital, Prison,{Family, Servants’ and Children’s vermin, an ‘are ae — > aggge and convenien 
Bodst yays ; s ; any extent may be addresse 
L.. Ne wg aysonkand. Also a general assorimentofliron Orders to .ny COMSTOOK, BROMLEY “& CO., 
nad ie" These Bedsteads are superior to all other in point of No. 95 Leonard- 
Ceantiness, neatness and economy. They are elways Hee tom i 
ANDREWS & JESUP, 
No. 70 PINE STREET, New-York, 
SODPADALIES SVLOr VABiRSUutAswes; 
FOR THE SALE OF ALL KINDS OF 
l 
; COTTON ce WOOLLEN MACHINERY 
i MA ST’S TOOLS, LEATHER BELTING, &0.; BROKERS IN DYE-WOODS, DYE-STUFFS 
_ TAD OILS. ALSO, IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN BVERY VARIETY OF 





| MANUFACTURERS’ ARTICLES. 
Oct. 18 times. 





BOOK AGENTS, ATTENTION 
PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT! 


SBl1loo0ooe FTo SsSeBeodooed A YTearn, 
More than 200 ™ arieties of Pope ar Senssne for the People. 


Nis W WHOLESALE. BOOK ‘ESTABLISHMENT. 
No. 8 Park Place. New-York. 


THE undersigned, for many years in the Book Busi- | tifully illustrated with engravings. 
ness at Auburn, and late of the firm of Dersy & MIL- We have a great many Agents actively 4‘ work, who 
LER, has established himself as above, and, in addition clear for themselves from $5 to $8 per day. Those most 
to his own, will keep a full supply of the Publications of successful take sample copies of the books, and when 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., they ascertain how many are wanted, order the Books 
‘ ‘ : ; direct from us, and deliver them at the time agreed 
MILLER, ORTON & M ULLIGAN, upon. Still, some Agents prefer to order quantities at 
(late Derby & Miller,) the start, and sell them from house to house as they go, 
And ALDEN, BEARDSLEY & CO., There is hardly a family that cannot be induced te buy 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND FOR SALE AT one or more of the kinds, and we have been informed 
7S Ss of instances where a single family has subscribed for 
THEIR LOWEST PRICES. gre ) 
: - ; the whele list of boeks, yielding the agent a very baad- 
Our assortment of Acgnts’ Books is the largest in seme profit. 

the United States, embracing the most Popular Books | There is no empleyment more pleasant or profitable 

in History, Biograpnay, Portry, Revicion, TEMPER- {| than that of selling Books in the way proposed. 
ANCE, NARRATIVES, TRAVELS, ADVENTURES, AGRI- =" To those desirous of aiding in the noble work 
CULTURE, PopuLaR MISCELLANY, Books for the Youna, of disseminating a Pure and Wholesome Literature 
&c. They are all of a good and moral character, and throughout our land, we offer a RARE CHANCE TO MAKE 

are disposed of throughout the country mainly by | MONEY, and to do good. 

Agents, Colporteurs and Ministers. They are well | Catalogues of our Publications, containing full par- 


printed, on good paper and fair type, and bound gene- : : ‘ea ti at-naid) t 
rally in neat muslin, gilt backs, and most of them beau- | ticulars, furnished on applica tion (post-paid) to 


J. C. DERBY, Puiaer and Bookseller, 8 Park Place, (Second Floor,) New-York, 





CHEAP AND USEFUL PUBLICATIONS 


FOR ALL OLASSES e = EADERS. 


THE FARMER’S MISCELLANY, and Agriculturist’s Guide; treating upon the Gases, Salis, Atmospheres 
Manures, Vegetables, Fruits, Gardening, Grafting, Pruning, and Animals ; with form of agreement with laborers, and 
a great variety of other useful matter. Sixty Illustrations, By George W. Marshall. Neatly bonnd. Price 50 cts, 


A BOOK FOR DAUGHTERS. 


WOMAN IN HER VARIOUS RELATIONS. By Mrs. L. G. Abell. 320 pages. Two Illustrations. A work oi 
unequalled value, for instruction in the mystery of domestic management. Its value and cheapness have already 
-arried the demand to seven thousand. Price, in red and blue cloth, 62 cents; full gilt, $1. 


BOOKS FOR MOTHERS AND HOUSEKEEPERS. 


MRS. ABELL’S SKILFUL HOUSEWIFE’S GUIDE, with valuable additions by an English Housekeeper. 700 
valuable articles, conceded to be the best and cheapest book for Housekeepers. It has reached the sale of nearly forty 
thousand. Cloth, 50 cemts; ditto, neatly half bound, 31 cents. 

THE LAST WORK OF MRS. ABELL. The Mother’s Book of Daily Duties, Containing Hints and Directions 
for the Training of Infants, Nursing the Sick, with safe and simple Remedies, and a full list of miscellaneous Receipts. 
Price, 62} cents; full gilt, extra, $1. 

THE COMPLETE DOMESTIC GUIDE. By Mrs. L. G. Abell. Cemprising the Mother’s Book of Daily Duties 
and Silkful Housewife. 464 pages, 12me, $2. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
ARTHUR’S TALES FOR RICH AND POOR. Improved edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, Bound in red and blue 
cloth, gilt, in neat case. 

1. Keepinec up ApPZARANCES. | 4. MAKING HASTE TO BE RIK Hs) 

2, Ri¢HES HAVE WINGs. 5. DEBTOR AND CREDITOR. per Volume, .. . Sects 

3. Risine 1N THE WORLD. | 6. ReTiRING FRom BusINnEss, 5 

Among the very besi of the works of this much read author, and excellent presents. 

PARLEY’S BOOK OF QUADRUPEDS. Royal l8mo. 200 Illustrations. New Edition, 56 cepts. 


BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY AND PRESENTS. 


NEW-YORK AS iT WAS. By Professor Davis. Price 62} cents. 240 pages. Just published. 
a GOVERNMENT EXPEDITION. The only complete and cheap narrative. Price $1. 400 pages, 
i2me. 

CALIFORNIA ILLUSTRATED, $1. 

LIFE OF WHITEFIELD. 50 cen:s. 

GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE. New edition. 8 fine illustrations. By Mrs. Abel). 


{a Agents wanted in every section of the U.S. 
Apply to R. J, YOUNG, 140 Fulton-st, 















A BOOK FOR THE FAMILY. 


} - HOMGOPATHITE | 
PRACTICE! OF MEIDICINE, 


BY MARTIN FRELIGH, M.D. 










WBRACING THE HISTORY, DIAGNOSIS, AND TREATMENT OF DISEASES IN GENERAL ; INCLUDING THOSE PECULIAR 





TO FEMALES, AND THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN. 12mor MusLIN, $1 50. ocravo, $2 00. 


LAMPORT, BLAKEMAN & LAW, Publishers. 
No.8 PARK, PLACE, NEW-YORK. 














TESTIMONIALS. 


I doubt not the history of medical science will record the influence pf your work through centuries to come, Very truly 
ours, F. VANDERBURGH, M. D. 
A careful examination of the System of Homeopathic Practice of Medicine, by Dr. M. Fre.icu, enables me to recom- 
pend it as a work far superior to any other extant: the accuracy of its description of diseases and the concise adaptation of 
medies must recommend it, not only to the laity, but also.to the regular practitioner. 

C. KiERSTED, M. D., 145 West 34th st. 

Dr. M. Frevign: Y have examined the proof sheets of your forthcoming volume on “‘ Homeeopathie Practice of Medicine,’* 
ith great pleasure and satisfaction, It is well adapted to serve the three-fold purpose intended—that of forming a text-book 
wr the student, a volume of reference forthe physician, and a conyenient guide for domestic use. Yours truly. 

ALFRED FREEMAN, M. D., 48 East 19th st. 


I have no hesitation in pronouncing it, in mylopinion, the best extant; it is brief, comprehensive, and the remedies are 


















































elected with great accuracy, T. 8. RING, M.D. 
_ Its arrangement is excellent, and there is a perspicuity in the indication of remedies, which is unequalled in any work of 
he kind with which f am acquainted. SAMUEL B. BARLOW, M. D. 


The work is highly recommended by— 
HUDSON KINSLEY, M.D. R. M. BOLLES, M. D. 


R. BARTLETT, M, D. H. SHERRILL, M. D. | 
GEO, BEAKLEY, M. D. C. C. KEISTED, M.D. ; 


. G. LORILLARD, M. D. JAMES MAIRS, M. D. 
B. F. BOWERS, M. D. 


OPINIONS =OF THE PRESS. ; 


Itis intelligent and intelligible—treating every ailment with precision, and entering into detalls that leave no room for 
juestions or doubts. It traces each disease from its first symptom to the last stage; describes its various mutations, and 
points out the exact remedy which it is necessary to apply, according to its cause aud progress. ‘We regard it as the very 
ook that was wanted, and welcome it as a messenger of good.— Buffalo Express. 

Its arrangement is admirably calculated.for convenience and reference. The description of diseases and their appropriate 
treatment are given ina plain simple style, divested of much of that mysticism and technicality which commonly characierize 
works on medical subjects.—Syracuse Chronicle. | 
This is doubtless the most perfect work of the kind yet issted, being jast what it purports to be: a text-book for the 
student, a concise book of reference for the profession, and it is.simplifiied and arranged fur domestic use.—Ulster County 
Republican, 


It is written with a liberal spirit; and exhibits none of the narrowness which we have had a right to complain of in most 
Medical Treatises which profess to accomplish the same end. We doubt not that it will win its way to great popularity, and 
command for a long time to come the confidence and respect of the world.—N. Y. National Democrat. 


[t is an acknowledged fact that the sympathies of the American people seem to be fast drifting towards the new school -of 
medicine, as distinguished frum that of antiquity. Dr. Freligh has practiced both schools, and become eminent in both. His 
book has several excellent qualities which are somewhat uncommon in works of this class, and in fact not only peculiar but in 
some respects unprecedented, It is written in tpe style of ordinary conversation among intelligent persons, and is especially 
minute in reference to diseases peculiar to females, and the modes of creating the maladies of children. Thére is a whole 
Class of complaints, embraced under the general term of nervous debility, which females suffer, millions of them for their whole 
lives, Having treated these subjects in their details with 89 much clearness and ability, Dr. Freligh has performed a service 
of very great value to the wives, the mothers, and the daughters of this country. Dr. Freligh’s book being so very minute, in 
the department of infantile and female diseases, it becomes invaluable. Very few works, if anyon this subject, have been 
published, that have acquired the reputation which Dr. Freligh’s volume has so immediately won—WV. Y. Evening Mirror, 

. - >. 






















FAIRBANKS’ PLATFORM SCALES. 


LONG KNOWN,SEVERELY TESTED, ALWAYS RIGHT. 





’ 








THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD. 
June, "68. FAIRBANKS & Co., 89 Water st., New-York. 
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UNPARALLELED BARGAINS ! 


EXTRAORDINARY ATTRACTIONS 
AT THE CELEBRATED, LARGEST, AND CHEAPEST 


CARPET BSTAGLISHMENT 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


HIRAM ANDERSON’S, 


Wo. 99 BOWERY, WN. ¥., 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN CARPETS. 





Bornzs will find the largest Stock of Low Price and Medium to the most elaborate Aubusson, Mosaic, Medallion, 
and Velvet Carpets ever offered in the world at tremendous low prices. 


TEN SPACIOUS SALES ROOMS 


Above ground, no damp Basements or Vaults under the sidewalk to endanger the health of Lady purchasers ; each 
Bales Room is devoted exclusively to one description of Carpets. The Wholesale and Retail Departments of this Es- 
tablishment have been enlarged and an addition of two extensive Sales Rooms, making a wonderful and gorgeous 


display. 
Sales Room, No. 1. 


Floor Oil Cloths.—An enormous Stock of John Hare & Son’s celebrated English Oil Cloths ; also, American Floor 
Oll Cloths of magnificent satin finish, Fresco, Marble, Italian, aut Seed, Palatings, Sete Mh. 06, Sd, Oe, Mi, & &. 
per yard, from 8 feet to 24 feet wide and 90 long. 

Sales Room, No. 2. 

Ingrain —Two hundred and fifty pieces of English and Ameriean Ingrain Carpetings, all new style, 

manufactured expressly for this establishment, at unparalleled Bargains, 


Sales Reom, No. 3. 
Three Ply Carpets,—English, Scotch, and American Imperial Three Ply Carpeting of cur wa Importation; 
gorgeous, splendid new style of pattern. 
Sales Room, No. 4. 
Low Price Ingrain Carpets.—Three hundred piéces of Medium quality Ingrain Carpets, beautiful large and 
email] patterns, manufactured for the City trade, incredible low prices of 2s. 6d., 8s., 4s., 5s. per yard. 
Sales Room, No. 5. 
Rugs and Draggets.—English Druggets 4 yards wide, 8,000 yards of low priced Druggets, 1 to 8 yards wide, at 


* 8s. 6d. to 6s. per yard, also an immense assortment of Mosaic Landscape, Axminster, and Tufted Hearth Rug; also 


2,000 Tufted Rugs at 16s, to 24s. each. 
Sales Room, No. 6. 


Stair and Hall Carpets —50,000 yards of striped and figured Hall and Stair Carpets at 2s., 2s. 6d., 8s., 3s. 6d., 4. 
Gs, 6s., and 7s, Also, Hemp, Duich, and Manilla Carpets for Rooms, Halls, and Stores, cheap. 
Sales Room, No. 7. 
Medallion Carpets, with borders; Mosaic and Axminster of one entire piece, can be fitted to any sized Room 
from $350 to $1,000. 
Royal Velvet, Tapestry, and Brassels, from the celebrated Factories of John Crossly & Sons, and Messrs. Hender- 
son & Co., and others, England, cere ee enna & SOS UW SEEN mm OWN Spies, een teh Hot 


be found at any other establishment. 
’ Sales Room, No. 8. 


Aubusson Carpets.—They elicit the warmest commendations of every beholder, excel in beauty and durability, 
are sold at moderate prices, 2nd introduced in the market at this Establishment. 
Saies Room, No..9. 
Velvet, Tapestry, Brosgels three-ply and twilled Venetian Stair Carpeting, remarkably cheap. 
Sales Room, No. 10. 
Patent Tapestry Ingrain Carpets.—Gold, Plain, White, and Scroll Window Shades, at 40». 
. Tatent Tapettey Ingrain Carpota—Got, Pin, Whe, af, and Ser Window Shade, tt, 20 


ba. 6d. White and Cheek Canton Matting, etc., ete 
HIRAM ANDERSON, 


99 Bowery, New York. 


N.B.—Buyers, Strangers, Citizens, Retail Dealers, and Merchants from abroad will find it wo their advantage to ex 


amine this enormous stock, at tremendous bargains. 
One of the most experienced Upholsterers is engaged tocut and lay Carpets, Oil Cloths, and hang Window Shades, ete 





